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From the Editor... 


@ As this issue of the survey comes off the press 
the Church’s highest court—the General Assem- 
bly—will be convening for its 96th annual meet- 
ing. The scene will be Montreat, where in recent 
years three out of every four meetings of the As- 
sembly have been held. 

The prayer of every one of the 807,624 mem- 
bers of our Church will be, that God grant wis- 
dom to the 450 Commissioners who will comprise 
the Assembly—that they may “rightly divide the 
word of truth” and do those things which will 
bring increased Glory to God and strength to 
His Church. 


@ This year marks the 250th Anniversary of the 
founding of the first Presbytery in America. Pres- 
byterianism was brought to these shores nearly 
100 years earlier than that, but it took Irish-born 
Francis Makemie to solidify the ranks and organ- 
ize at Philadelphia the Mother Presbytery. 

You will want to read the exciting account of 
Makemie’s work, beginning on page 4 of this 
issue. Photos of historic churches are by Rev. 
Charles D. Holland, retired USA minister. 


@ Have you made a will? We all should . . . and 
in doing so should consider putting our church in 
our will for at least a portion of our worldl 
goods. This goes for the man of wealth who 
could easily will $10,000 to his church and also 
for the man of very modest means who could will 
$500 or $1000 to his church. Doing so we fulfill 
our obligations of stewardship even after our 
death. Read on page 57: “I Hereby Will and 
Bequeath.” 


@ A two-page Children’s Section has long been 
a dream of the survey. That dream is soon to 
come to fruition, when in September we begin as 
a regular feature a section designed for the chil- 
dren. Mrs. M. W. Norfleet, a gifted writer and 
herself the mother of five children, will be our 


Children’s Page Editor. 


ON THE COVER is a closeup of 
the monument to Francis Makemie 
standing in Accomack County, Vir- 
ginia. At left is thumbnail size photo 
of the entire statue of the re- 
nowned pioneer Presbyterian min- 
ister, taken by Robert F. Bundick. 
The survey is pleased to pub- 
lish in this issue an historical sketch 
on Makemie, written by the Rev. 
George Marshall Apperson Jr., 
energetic young minister of three 
churches on the Eastern Shore of 
Virginia in Norfolk Presbytery—at 
Accomac, Onancock, and Daugh- 

erty. 
—WILLIAM THOMPSON 























Two Moderators... 


ON THE 250TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE 
FOUNDING OF THE FIRST PRESBYTERY IN AMERICA 


North 


Tus Is an extraordinary time. We are experiencing a 
climate change wherein our sense of values, our w ays of thinking, 
and even the social structures through which we function are under- 
going radical alteration. We are passing from a secular age into one 
in which Christianity 1 is a live option. 

May the Church fulfill the mission to which God calls it, to be 
the instrument of divine compassion and the servant of His will. We 
of the Reformed faith, who conceive history as God’s workshop, 
have a peculiar responsibility to fashion life in accordance with His 
purpose. Let us thank God who has matched us with His hour and 
now Calls us to an effort commensurate with the possibilities awaiting 
realization. 





‘ —PAUL S. WRIGHT 
OR. ‘Wane Portland, Oregon 


South 


Tue cevesration of the 2 25oth Anniversary of the found- 
ing of the first presbytery in America is an event of real significance 
to all branches of the Presbyterian Church—and to our nation as a 
whole. It is appropriate that we pause to think with pride and with 
gratitude of those who laid the foundations of our Church in America 
and of their distinctive contributions both to our national welfare 
and to the advancement of the Kingdom of God. The celebration 
will have real significance, however, only if it challenges us to face 
the needs of our own times, and to dedicate ourselves afresh to the 
winning of America and of the World for Christ. 

—J. MCDOWELL RICHARDS 
Decatur, Georgia 





DR. RICHARDS 



































The 250th Anniversarv 








OUR FIRST 
PRESBY TERY 


‘Lem OUGHT TO HAVE BEEN TRUMPETS 
that morning shattering the calm of the city and 
rising on the March winds to tell the world that this 
was a day that history should mark. But there were 
no trumpets. 

A handful of men pulled their cloaks tighter 
against the chilly air and hurried down the streets 
of Philadelphia on a mission for God and country. 
This day would exert 4 powerful influence on the 
generations to come, the life, spiritual and political, 
of the nation would receive a stamp for future de- 
velopment and a pattern would be laid that would 
weave itself into the fabric of the American Saga. 
This was the day on which the first American Pres- 
bytery was founded. The year—1706. 

It happened with so little stir it scarcely attracted 
any attention. The business was transacted so mod- 
estly there was but one brief page of records, now 
forever lost; yet this may well have been the most 
significant day in the history of American Presby- 
terianism. The courage of these seven men in the 
face of a stupendous task illustrates in an under- 
standable way one of the Presbyterian traits which 
led the German historian Leopold von Ranke to 
remark, “John Calvin was the virtual founder of 
America,” for these were sons of Calvin at work. 

This day was the turning point of the history of 
Presbyterianism in America. It rang down the curtain 


BY GEORGE M. APPERSON, JR. 


Onancock, Virginia 


on some nine decades of struggle and uncertainty, of 
wilderness years when the Church had no definite 
existence of its own, except in most limited terms. 
This day ushered in a glorious century that would 
see a transition from obscurity to the front ranks 
of leadership. 


THE EARLIEST PRESBYTERIANS 


Back of this day lay many urgent reasons for 
binding together the diverse elements loyal to the 
Presbyterian tradition. High among these was the 
fact that in the seventeenth century our Church was 
not so clearly defined a denomination as it is today. 
In the colonies we were generally known by the 
term dissenter, that is, we disagreed with the Estab- 
lished Church. The first Presbytery was an effort 
to mark out more positively what it meant to be a 
Presbyterian. 

Some of the people who did not agree with all 
the practices of the Church of England were called 
Puritans, who came first to Virginia and then to New 
England and the other colonies. The first English 
settlement in America had fallen on evil days and in 
1611 Sir Thomas Dale was sent in an attempt to save 
the situation. Sir Thomas was a Puritan and with 
him he brought Alexander Whitaker, “the self-deny- 
ing Apostle of Virginia,” whose father was a founder 





























FRANCIS MAKEMIE is center of first 
legal test of religious liberty in the 
colonies. New York’s Lord Cornbury 
lost the case, was recalled when 
public indignation reached London. 


and leader of the Presbyterian-Puritan party in Eng- 
land. Whitaker preached to the colonists scattered 
along the James River and organized his work along 
Presbyterian lines. Conformity to the Church of 
England was not as yet required in Virginia, so he 
preached in ordinary clothing rather than a surplice, 
ordained four Elders to assist him and put great em- 
phasis on a teaching ministry. There were other 
Presbyterian-Dissenting groups active in Virginia 
until the second decade of the eighteenth century 
but they were too often at the mercy of unfriendly 
royal governors and many were forced to flee to 
Maryland or New England when persecution be- 
came severe. 

In New England there was an early Presbyterian 
element also. Cotton Mather, that brilliant Congrega- 
tional-Puritan minister, estimated that there were 
some four thousand Presbyterians among the twenty- 
one thousand Puritans who came to New England 
in the first two decades of the immigration. How- 
ever, surrounded by Congregational churches, es- 
tablished by law and state-supported, there was little 
opportunity to assert their convictions. 

Churches more definitely Presbyterian in their 
organization came with the Puritan settlement on 
Long Island, New York. In 1640 John Young organ- 
ized a church at Southold and the following year 
Abraham Pierson another at Southampton. Francis 




































Doughty, an English Puritan, began an organization 
at Mespat in 1642, but in each of these cases it is diffi- 
cult to determine whether they were more Congre- 
gational or Presbyterian in form. 

The Long Island church at Jamaica, which had 
become quite Presbyterian in type by 1672, has 
sometimes been pointed to as the first definitely 
Presbyterian church in America but the inclusion of 
any of these ancient organizations in our history is 
permissible only if we forbear in any attempt to 
impose the concept of the Church of the twentieth 
century on that of the seventeenth. In early colonial 
America our Church simply did not exist as we know 
it today. Even the ministry was not clearly defined, 
there being a type of interchange now unknown, so 
that the same man might serve in one parish as a min- 
ister to Congregationalists, in another to Presby- 
terians and in still another to members of the Church 


of England. 


THE COMING OF MAKEMIE 


The coming of Francis Makemie to America in 
1683 brought in a new day. He is called, with justifi- 
cation, the “Father of American Presbyterianism.” 
His first work was among the Presbyterians who 
were in isolated groups or parceled out among other 
denominations. 

The almost chance event that brought him to 











these shores illustrates the religious picture of his 
day. In 1672 a Grand Jury in Somerset County, 
Maryland, set up four scattered preaching points for 
the moral and spiritual welfare of their citizens. 
These were not denominational, but rather for the 
use of any who would come. Eight years. later, 
Colonel William Stevens, a man who by his own ad- 
mission adhered to the Church of England, and who 
had opened his home for one of these worship 
places, wrote the Presbytery of Laggan in Ireland 
of his “desire of a godly minister.” In response to 
this appeal and undoubtedly influenced by the bitter 
persecution raging at this period and the grievous 
poverty of his people, Francis Makemie left his na- 
tive land. At the first meeting of Presbytery he came 
with 22 years’ experience, rich and varied, and he, 
undoubtedly, more than any other there saw what 
this day could mean to the land he loved and the 
people he served. 


PORTRAIT OF FIRST MODERATOR 


The personality of this man dominated the group 
that met in Philadelphia. He generated a kind of 
authority not easily forgotten, and though his face 
was pale beneath the burn of the sea winds and his 
shoulders sagged with a weight of responsibility, 
his strength was his most evident characteristic. He 
had, almost singlehanded, made possible the events 
of this day. Three of the six men who stood beside 
him were as his own sons in the faith. For two of 
them he had crossed the Atlantic and had brought 
them back to America to serve the growing needs of 
the Church. These were John Hampton and George 
McNish. Jedidiah Andrews, minister at Philadelphia, 
had come from Congregational New England where 
Makemie was admired and respected and 
for him and the welfare of his church 
Makemie had a particular care. For 
Philadelphia also he had a concern; that 
the Church should be planted there so 
that it might prosper in an atmosphere 
of freedom and cosmopolitan progress. 

Makemie must have chosen this site for 
the meeting of the first Presbytery for 
it lay between the two great spheres of 
American Church life, Episcopal Vir- 
ginia and Congregational New England, 
and here was the great middle ground 
where there was the spirit for freedom 
and for action, a site chosen by another 
band of Americans seventy years later to 
proclaim liberty throughout the land, 


MAKEMIE HAD VISITED almost every place in the 
English plantations in the New World. He came to 
America by way of the Barbados in the West Indies 
and he often returned there. When he had left the 
grinding persecution and the blighting poverty of 
Ireland, he became a merchant in order that he might 
live in a day when there was no Church to support 
him. So not only religion but commerce had taken 
him far afield. Makemie would have been a remark- 
able man in any generation because of his ability to 
combine so many talents in so many careers. 

This gentle man of God, whose heart burned with 
“tender compassion over tender souls in an Ameri- 
can desert,” grew rich in ships and lands and he 
traded in the produce of the West Indies and the 
merchandise of Virginia and Maryland. But whether 
fair winds or stormy waves blew him about the 
world, he was first of all a preacher of the Gospel. 

His talents fitted him for dealing with almost any 
conceivable situation and whether seated at table 
with a royal governor or amputating the mangled 
finger of a slave, he displayed the confidence of a 
sure understanding. One of his enemies, indeed a 
royal governor, once sought to belittle him by writ- 
ing to London, “He is a jack-at-all-trades; he is a 
preacher, a doctor of physic, a merchant, a counsel- 
lor at law, and which is worst of all, a disturber of 
governments.” To one who knew Makemie, this 
would sound more like praise than ridicule. His bent 
for learning is evidenced in the library he collected, 
tremendous for that day, containing almost a thou- 
sand volumes in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, and English. 


MAKEMIE AND EDUCATION 


Makemie had been trained at the University of 
Glasgow and he was keenly aware of the value of 
education. He was troubled by the fact that in many 
areas opportunities were seriously limited for the 
advancement of learning, and religion too for that 











FROM THE FIRST Presbyterians have espoused education, 
as early as 1725 were educating their ministers in what 
some derisively called Pennsylvania’s “Log College.” 


and not less for the reasons it was chosen 
this day of 1706. 























matter, because the population was 
so scattered. He pleaded for the 
establishment of towns, not only 
that trade might flourish, but that 
there might be more places to hold 
public worship regularly, where 
children and servants might be in- 
structed and catechised and learn- 
ing made more available to all. 

In order to meet the needs of his 
people he composed a catechism 
dealing with the essentials of our 
Calvinistic faith and its usefulness 
is evidenced by the fact that it cir- 
culated, with high recommendation 
of the local clergy, in New Eng- 
land and even as far away as Lon- 
don. Makemie, like all Presby- 
terians, believed in an educated 
ministry, but he was careful when writing on the 
subject to add that education alone could not qualify 
a man, but that particular gifts and a call from God 
were essential. It is of interest to note that one of the 
reasons Makemie assigns for the establishment of the 
first Presbytery is the “improvement of Ministeriall 
ability,” to be accomplished through the assigning 
of texts to be preached on at each meeting, and the 
result to be “subjected to the censure of our Breth- 
ren. .. .” So Presbytery, for Makemie, was to be 
among many other things a school for preachers. 


STRUGGLE FOR RELIGIOUS LIBERTY 


One of the thrilling chapters in the life of Makemie 
is his struggle against religious intolerance. Tradition 
relates that he was arrested at the instigation of the 
clergy of the Established Church and imprisoned in 





@ As early as 1611 Alexander Whitaker, whose 
father was a founder of the Presbyterian-Puritan 
party in England, was organizing churches in 
Virginia along Presbyterian lines. 

But the first years saw little growth of the 
denomination in America. Opposition in Vir- 
ginia of the Royal Governors bent upon forcing 
adherence to the Church of England, and over- 
whelming predominance in Maryland and New 
England of the Congregationalists saw to it that 
there was no Presbyterian Church in the Colonies 
in the form we know it today. 

Then, by a strange event in history came to 
these shores Francis Makemie (pronounced Ma- 
kem’-y). More than any other one man he saved 
Presbyterianism in America, and thus enabled 
Presbyterianism in turn to wield its influence in 
the American system of government and in the 
American tradition of education. 














PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, Philadelphia (1704), called ‘Old 
Buttonwood,” was meeting place of first presbytery. 


Williamsburg, on the charge that he preached with- 
out a license. He conducted his own defense be- 
fore the royal governor and the Council. This was 
no novel experience, for Makemie often appears in 
Colonial records as a counselor-at-law and possessed 
what is termed “the proper spirit of litigation.” His 
arguments won the day and the Act of Toleration 
in Virginia of 1699 is attributed to his efforts. 

We have the record of the event preserved in the 
Executive Journal of the Council, stating that he 
“|. was called into the Councill Chamber and His 
Excellency by the advice of the Councill, was pleased 
to let him know, that all Dissenters under His Gov- 
ernmt Shall have such Liberty as the Law directs 

. (and) ... that if he on his part had Complyed 
with the Law, he was free to prosecute such as Mo- 
lested him contrary to the Law.” This was his first 
triumph and the year following the first Presbytery 
he went forth for his second. On the same charge 
he and his young friend, John Hampton, were im- 
prisoned for some two months in New York. After 
a long and costly trial, he was acquitted but not with- 
out being taxed with the cost of the entire proceed- 
ing. Indignation was widespread and the next year 
laws were enacted in New York to prevent such a 
shameful thing happening again. 

In the summer of 1708 Makemie died, scarcely 50 
years old, but his ideals lived on in the life of his 
Church and his nation. 


He was one of the first Americans to visualize a na- 
tion united in liberty. He had the courage to believe 
that we were one people, interdependent on one an- 
other. The Presbytery was the first intercolonial body 
free from European control to come into existence, 
presaging a nation united and free. 


And Makemie, being dead, yet spoke for the ac- 








count he had written of his trial in New York was 
reprinted almost 50 years later and used as propa- 
ganda against British tyranny. 

Two hundred and fifty years later the vision of 
the men of the first Presbytery still shapes the life 
of the Presbyterian Church and their wisdom is 
manifest in the hundreds of Presbyteries organized 
after the original pattern and covering every section 
of the nation. We are certain that, in God’s provi- 
dence, this meeting opened a way for subsequent de- 





Birthplace of Samuel Davies, noted orator who brought Pres- 
byterianism south. House stands in Newcastle County, Del. 


John Witherspoon, 

clergyman signing Declara- 

tion of Independence, mod- 
erated first Assembly. 
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velopment, that it created a sense of unity that the 
difficult years ahead could not destroy and that it 
came most opportunely before the great Presbyterian 
migrations to America. We can hazard the guess that 
a few years earlier or later, there would have been 
imposed conditions that would have made the organi- 
zation of a Presbytery enormously more difficult, if 
not impossible. 


EPILOGUE 


In the years that followed the first Presbytery there 
was continued development in the Church. By 1717 
four Presbyteries had been erected and the first Sy- 
nod, called Philadelphia, was organized. One of the 
most critical decisions of the young Church was 
reached in 1729. After long debate, it was enacted by 
the Synod of Philadelphia that “all ministers of this 
Synod shall declare their acceptance of the Confes- 
sion of Faith, with the Larger and Shorter Catechisms 
of the Assembly of Divines at Westminster . . .” The 
tremendous importance of the Adopting Act of 1729 
is understood when we recall that such acceptance is 
required today of every minister of our Church, 
with the promise that should he find himself out of 
accord with its fundamentals he will make it known 
to his Presbytery. 

Makemie and the members of the first Presbytery 
had adhered to the Westminster Standards by com- 
mon consent, For him it certified a man’s orthodoxy, 
and in one of the difficult experiences of his career, 
his trial in New York, he countered the charge of 
spreading false doctrine with the avowal that the 
Christian world knows “we have our Confession of 
Faith.” This Adopting Act and its subsequent reitera- 
tions have proven a powerful force in the protection 
and maintenance of our Calvanistic heritage. 

THERE WERE PROBLEMS and tragedies encountered 
in eighteenth century life as well as triumphs where 
our Church was concerned. The great migrations 
and the rugged life on the frontier began to point 
up certain inadequacies in the Church. Many minis- 
ters clung to the ideal of European education and in- 
stitutions as the norm for this country and were un- 
willing to adapt to frontier conditions. In the midst 
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Oldest Presbyterian church building now in existence is Norri- 
ton Church, a few miles northwest of Norristown, Pa. 
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Earliest Makemie church is thought to be 
Rehoboth Church on Pocomoke River, Mary- 
land. This edifice was built in 1706. Right: 
Eastern Shore churches some of which were 
represented at the meeting of the first pres- 
bytery. 


of these circumstances a great revival 
began to spread through the land, 
touching many denominations, but 
especially the Presbyterians. 

The famed Tennant family, espe- 
cially the son Gilbert, preached with a 
zeal almost unknown heretofore in 
Presbyterian circles. Not only did 
these eighteenth century revivalists 
have a keen insight into the need of 
the frontier for more dynamic preach- 
ing of the Gospel, but they felt that 
education in a great university was 
not a prerequisite for the Presby terian 
ministry. William Tennant, the father, 
had educated his sons and other young 
men for the ministry in what was called in derision 
the “Log College.” From this institution, with a 
faculty of one, came men who were remarkably 
equipped for an evangelistic ministry on the expand- 
ing American frontier. This era of renewed religious 
zeal had a lasting effect on the character of the 
Church. 


GIANTS OF THE FAITH 


Giants of the middle period of the eighteeenth cen- 
tury were men like Samuel Davies. Patrick Henry 
called him the most eloquent man he had ever heard. 
Coming to Virginia in 1747 he spent eleven stirring 
years ministering to churches spread over a wide 
area. His efforts were often obstructed by the au- 
thorities who sought to curtail his activities by re- 
fusing him a license to preach except in the limits 
of the county where he resided. Against these efforts 
he waged a long fight for religious toleration. Despite 
these efforts to hamper his activities as a minister he 
was loyal to his state, preaching a high patriotism 
and urging his hearers to rise up and defend their 
country when the French and Indian War spread 
terror throughout the land. He consistently pro- 


“Hopewell 
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River 


moted education through the Church and when he 
ended his ministry in Virginia he became president 
of the College of New Jersey. Death cut short his 
brilliant career at 38. 

At the beginning of the Revolution the Presby- 
terian Church was “the most powerful intercolonial 
body on the American continent.” Less than three 
quarters of a century had w itnessed the transition 
from a scattered handful of people, fighting for their 
existence to the most influential denomination in the 

(See page 15) 





One of earliest churches in Baltimore area is Mt. Paran near 
Randallstown. Original logs now covered by weatherboard. 




















Famous Reformation Wall in Geneva, Switzerland, shows Farel, Calvin, Beze, and Knox. 


Back to Beginnings 


| has two firm and 
deep roots; one goes back to the Greek 
word presbuteros (elder) and has to 
do with the system of church govern- 
ment of ancient and apostolic times; 
the other goes back to John Calvin 
and the Protestant Reformation, and 
has to do with the form of govern- 
ment used by all people calling them- 
selves Presbyterian and holding the 
faith of the Reformed Churches. 


Calvin (1509-64) was a Frenchman 
trained for the law. His keen, legalis- 
tic mind and his lust for freedom from 
the rigid, confining forms of Roman 
Catholicism drove him as a fugitive 
from Roman reprisal to the city of 
Geneva, where he quickly grasped the 
reins of leadership in the Reformed 
sector of the Reformation. 


Calvin’s whole thought revolved 
about the concept of sovereignty: 


the sovereignty of God in His 
universe, the sovereignty of Christ 
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in salvation, the sovereignty of 
the Scriptures in faith and con- 
duct, the sovereignty of the indi- 
vidual conscience in the interpre- 
tation of the Will and Word of 
God. 


His system has been summarized in 
five main points: human impotence, 
unconditional predestination, limited 
atonement, irresistible grace, and final 
perseverance. 


CALVIN’S CONTRIBUTIONS 


Few reformers have made so many 
contributions as John Calvin in so 
many fields at once—in education, in 
the building of an intelligent ministry, 
in the liberation of the oppressed and 
persecuted, and in the establishment of 
democratic forms of government in 
both Church and State. In his thought 
lay the germ which in time destroyed 
the divine right of kings. He gave a 
new dignity to man and representa- 
tive government to man’s parliaments 


and church councils; he struck the 
final blow at feudalism and offered a 
spiritual and moral tone for dawning 
capitalism. 

Strictly speaking, John Calvin did 
not found Presbyterianism. He in- 
spired fellow Frenchmen out of whose 
ranks came to the Huguenots; by 1560 
there were 2,000 churches of Presby- 
terian complexion in France. He in- 
fluenced the Dutchmen who estab- 
lished the Dutch Reformed Church 
in Holland. He gave courage to Brit- 
ish Presbyterians in their bitter strug- 
gle against Catholic Bloody Mary. To 
him came Scots who became Cove- 
nanters; to him came John Knox, who 
went home to cry, “Great God, give 
me Scotland, or I die.” Knox and 
the Covenanters set Scotland afire and 
made it Protestant and Presbyterian. 


WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY 


A delegation of Scots sat in West- 
minster Assembly of Divines along 
with 121 English ministers, ten peers, 
and twenty members of the House of 
Commons, resolved to have “no bishop, 
and no king.” This Westminster As- 
sembly is a high milestone in Presby- 
terian history. Meeting at the call of 
Parliament to resolve the struggle over 
the compulsory use of the Anglican 
Book of Common Prayer, it sat for 
nearly five years (1643-48) in 1,163 
sessions, produced a Larger and a 
Shorter Catechism, a directory for 
the public worship of God, a form of 
government, and, most important of 
all, the Westminster Confession of 
Faith, which, built upon the five points 
of Calvinism, became the doctrinal 
standard of Scottish, British, and 
American Presbyterianism. 

An attempt to establish episcopacy 
in Scotland after 1662 sent many Pres- 
byterians out of Scotland into Ireland, 
where economic difficulties and re- 
ligious inequalities drove them on to 
America. The Presbyterian British, and 
even more the Presbyterian Scotch- 
Irish, became the founders of Presby- 
terianism in America. 

—From Handbook of Denominations 
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20 Million United 





World Presbyterian Alliance 


Presbyterians on six continents are 
bound together in the WORLD PRESBY- 
TERIAN ALLIANCE, whose full title is 
“The Alliance of the Reformed 
Churches Throughout the World 
Holding the Presbyterian Order.” 

Ten North American denomina- 
tions, with a combined membership of 
5,859,800, belong to the Alliance. 
Fifty-six other member denominations 
are located in Europe, Latin America, 
Africa, Asia, and Australasia, with an 
estimated membership of 13,834,714. 

Organized in London in 1875, the 
Alliance is the oldest of the seven 
world-wide Protestant confessional as- 
sociations. It may also be called the 
oldest existing ecumenical organiza- 
tion. 

Ordinarily the Alliance meets once 
every five years, the last such meeting 
being held in Princeton, N. J., in 1954. 
At that time it was agreed that there 
are “at least three reasons for a strong 
and active Presbyterian and Reformed 
confessional agency: 1) the need for 
bearing witness to the basic doctrinal 
position of the Reformed Churches. 

. 2) the need for emphasizing the 
fundamentals of our Presbyterian po- 
lity . . . 3) the need for rendering 
certain practical services to members 
of the Presbyterian and Reformed 
family.” 

Especially since World War II has 
there been a strong emphasis on defi- 
nite action and service. 

At the same time the Alliance co- 
operates closely with the World Coun- 
cil of Churches and other ecumenical 
bodies. 

Headquarters are in Geneva, Switz- 


erland, with Marcel Pradervand as 
general secretary. The Alliance is tak- 
ing the major responsibility for restor- 
ing the Calvin Auditorium there, used 
by both John Calvin and John Knox, 
and plans to develop it into a world 
Reformed center. 

Dr. James I. McCord, dean of Aus- 
tin Theological Seminary, represents 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S. on the 
Executive Committee. Dr. John A. 
Mackay of Princeton Seminary was 
elected Alliance president in 1954. 

The North American Area, for 70 
years designated the ‘American 
(Western) Section,’ was formed in 
1884. Its meetings are held once a year, 
and Dr. Ralph Waldo Lloyd of Mary- 
ville, Tenn., is its secretary. Dr. John 
Newton Thomas of Union Seminary, 
Richmond, presided over this group 
IN 1950-51. 


At the Princeton meeting of the 
Alliance a Department of Women’s 
Work was established to study ways 
by which women may more effec- 
tively serve their Church and the Al- 
liance, and to foster a closer fellow- 
ship among women in the Reformed 


Churches of the World. 


The North American Area has a 
permanent commission on civil and 
religious liberty and a permanent the- 
ological committee. 


Member Churches in the North 
American Area are the Associate Re- 
formed Presbyterian, Evangelical and 
Reformed, Free Magyar Reformed, 
Presbyterian in Canada, Presbyterians 
US and USA, Presbyterian of Ja- 
maica, Reformed in America, United 
of Canada, and United Presbyterian. 


END 





World Alliance leader 
visits in Atlanta 


ATLANTA, GA—(PN)—Dr. Marcel 
Pradervand, general secretary of the 
World Presby terian Alliance, with 
headquarters in Geneva, Switzerland, 
was in Atlanta in March, visiting Pres- 
byterian offices and speaking at church 
services. 

As general secretary of the Alliance, 
Dr. Pradervand is a key leader for the 
Reformed and Presbyterian Churches 
of 42 nations. Member denominations 
in the Alliance claim 19% million of 
the 41 million persons professing the 
Presbyterian or Reformed faith. The 


Presbyterian Alliance is second only 
to the Lutherans as the largest Prot- 
estant organization in the world. 

Dr. Pradervand came to Atlanta 
from Austin, Texas, where he was 
guest of the Presbyterian seminary. 
He was in this country especially for 
the North American Council of the 
World Presbyterian Alliance which 
met in Pittsburgh in February. In his 
address to the North American Coun- 
cil, Dr. Pradervand said that Ameri- 
can churches are being called upon to 
play an ever-increasing role in the 
world. The speaker stressed the im- 
portance of promoting church unity, 
which he called “a constant concern 
of Reformed Churches.” 
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Eleven Presby terian Bodies 


Our Family 


Presbyterian denominations in the 
U. S. with a total membership of 
3,837,101. Of these, 
3,442,953 were found in the two 
major divisions: Presbyterian USA 
and Presbyterian US. 

SURVEY presents here a short sketch of 
these eleven groups representing the 
Presbyterian family in America. 


I 1955 THERE WERE eleven different 


approximately 


The Presbyterian 
Church in the U.S.A. 


All Presbyterian bodies in the U. S. 
subscribe to the principles and the- 
ology of the Westminster Confession. 
The Presbyterian Church in the 
U.S.A., (Northern) proceeding from 
Confession, puts its main emphasis 
upon the sovereignty of God in Christ 
in the salvation of the individual; and 
the salvation of every individual be- 
liever is recognized as a part of the 
divine plan. Salvation is not a reward 
for either faith or good works; it is 
the free gift of God. Regeneration too 
is an act of God; man is powerless to 
save himself, but once saved he re- 
mains saved. 

The highest judiciary of the Church 
is the annual General Assembly, made, 
up of clerical and lay delegates elected 
by the presbyteries on a proportional 
basis. The General Assembly settles 
all matters of discipline and doctrine 
referred to it by the lower bodies, 
establishes new synods, appoints 
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boards and commissions and reviews 
all appeals. Its decisions are final ex- 
cept that it cannot amend the con- 
stitution of the Church. Officers are 
the stated clerk, elected for five years 
with the privilege of re-election, and 
the moderator, chosen each year to 
preside over the sessions of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The General Assembly has provided 
for a general council and a permanent 
judicial commission. The general 
council is appointed to function be- 
tween meetings of the Assembly. It 
is composed of the moderator and 
two living ex-moderators, four mem- 
bers representing the four boards of 
the Church, one representative from 
the council on theological education, 
and eighteen “members at large.” This 
council has wide powers assigned by 
the Assembly and it formulates much 
of the policy under which the boards 
carry on their work. 

The council idea is carried down 


Founder of Old Stone Church 
near Clemson, S. C., was 
General Andrew Pickens, 
noted Indian fighter of 
Revolutionary War fame. 


through the synods and presbyteries, 
which elect similar bodies with com- 
parative powers. 

The permanent judicial commission 
is composed of eight ministers and 
seven ruling elders, no two of whom 
belong to the same synod. Judicial 
cases not affecting the doctrine or 
constitution of the Church terminate 
with the synod as the final court of 
appeal; all others terminate with the 
General Assembly. 

Administrative direction of the 
work of the Church is in the hands 
of the boards, reduced to four in 
1923. These are the Board of National 
Missions, the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions, the Board of Christian Educa- 
tion, and the Board of Pensions. 

In 1955 the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. had 38 synods, 257 presby- 
teries, 9,841 ministers, 8,574 churches, 
and 2,658,903 members, 


United Presbyterian 
Church of North America 


Largest of the smaller Presbyterian 
bodies is the United Presbyterian 
Church of North America. It was 
formed in 1858 by merging the 
Associate Presbyterian Church and 
the Associate Reformed Presbyterian 
Church, which had been organized by 
Covenanters and Seceders from Scot- 
land. While its 827 churches and 237,- 
233 members are scattered over a 
wide territory, the United Church is 
strongest in Pennsylvania, Ohio, New 
York, Illinois, and Iowa. Headquart- 
ers are in Pittsburgh. 

A confessional statement drawn up 
in 1925 contained the substance of the 
Westminster standards and symbols 
but restricted divorce to cases of mar- 














tial unfaithfulness, denied infant dam- 
nation, extended sacramental privileges 
to all who professed Christ and led 
Christian lives, abandoned the exclu- 
sive use of the psalms. It also insisted 
on the verbal inspiration of the Scrip- 
tures and withdrew the protest against 
secret or oath-bound societies. 

From the beginning it has been a 
missionary Church and has done work 
in India, Egypt, Ethiopia, and the 
Sudan. It operates six colleges and one 
seminary. 


Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church 


As a result of the great revival that 
swept Kentucky and Tennessee in 
1800, SO many new congregations were 
organized that it was impossible to 
furnish them with seminary-trained 
ministers. When Cumberland Presby- 
tery ordained a number of pastors 
who had not had a regular theological 
education, it was dissolved by the 
Synod of Kentucky of the Presby- 
terian Church usa 

The presbytery was reorganized as 
an independent body in 1810 and pro- 
ceeded to start colleges, schools, and 
a publishing house. 

The desire for reunion in 1906 led 
the Cumberland body to rejoin the 
U.S.A. Church bringing back about 
185,200 members. A minority who re- 
jected the merger continued under 
the banner of the Cumberland Church. 
Recent membership figures of 85,508 
include members in several northern 
states as well as in the south, Offices 
are in Memphis. 

The only difference in doctrine is 
that this body rejects eternal reproba- 
tion. 







Colored Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church 


In 1869 the Negro churches of 
the Cumberland Presbyterian Church 
were set apart by the General Assem- 
bly with their own organization. By 
1949 there were nineteen presbyteries, 
four synods, and a membership of 
30,000. These include a presbytery of 
seventeen churches and one school in 
Liberia, Africa, which came into the 
Church in 1940. 


Associate Reformed 


Presbyterian Church 
(General Synod) 


A body with Covenanter origins 
and traditions, this synod was once 
part of the Associate Reformed Pres- 
byterian Church but withdrew from 
the northern branch in 1822 because 
of the difficulty of travel and com- 
munication. When the parent body 
went into the United Presbyterian 
Church in 1858, this group dropped 
the southern designation from _ its 
name and in 1935 it became a general 
synod. Today’s membership is 27,171. 

A college and seminary are main- 
tained at Due West, S.C., and summer 
conference grounds are at “Bon- 
clarken,” Flat Rock, N.C. Foreign 
mission stations are located in Pakis- 
tan and Mexico. 

For many years the only music in 
the Church was the singing of psalms; 





arated from the North 

the question of slavery 
tween the two churches be 
again once the bitterness of war was 
over. Fraternal relations were re-estab- 
lished in 1882, and in 1888 the two 
held a joint meeting in Philadelphia to 
celebrate the centenary of the adoption 
of the constitution of the church. 

Our church now has 807,624 mem- 
bers in 3,852 churches gathered into 16 
synods. Map above shows states which 
comprise the “vineyard” of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. 





however, this position was modified 
in 1946 to permit the use of selected 
hymns. 


Orthodox 
Presbyterian Church 


Objecting to what they called 
“modernistic” tendencies in the Pres- 
byterian Church, U.S.A., a group led 
by the late Rev. J. Gresham Machen 
formed the Presbyterian Church of 
America in 1936 but were forced to 
change the name to Orthodox Presby- 
terian Church three years later. 

This group puts strong emphasis on 
the infallibility and inerrancy of the 
Bible, original sin, the virgin birth, 
deity and sacrificial atonement of 
Christ, and salvation through the 
sacrifice and power of Christ for those 
“whom the Father purposes to save.” 
Maintaining headquarters in Philadel- 
phia, the group numbers 8,021. 


Bible 
Presbyterian Church 


Within a year after the founding of 
the Orthodox Presbyterian Church, 
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First in the South ~ 


Hanover Presbytery 





Presbyterian Church in Leesburg, Virginia, organized in 1804. 


Ce IN THE SOUTH be- 
gan its organized existence with the 
establishment of Hanover Presbytery 
in December, 1755. For eleven years 
SAMUEL DAVIES, the most eloquent 
preacher of his day, had ministered in 
Hanover and adjoining counties of 
Virginia, making long journeys to 
other parts of the colony. Helpers 
were brought in to carry on the work 
he had developed. Of the six ministers 
present at the organization of the first 
presbytery, four were from eastern 
Virginia and two from the Valley. 
The new presbytery was active in 
its missionary endeavors. It included 
the greater portion of Virginia and of 


the Carolinas as well. North Carolina 
was its particular missionary territory, 
and regular supplies were sent to con- 
gregations in that colony. 

One of the significant contributions 
of Hanover Presbytery and its found- 
ers was in the field of education. 
Shortly before the Revolution Presby- 
terians conceived the idea of founding 
two institutions of higher learning, one 
east of the mountains and the other 
west. Augusta Academy, now known 
as Washington and Lee University, 
was established west of the Blue Ridge 
as early as 1749. Hampden-Sydney 
College opened its doors the first day 
of January, 1779. 





a group under the leadership of Rev. 
Carl McIntire withdrew to form 
the Bible Presbyterian Church. One 
source gives the points at issue as total 
abstinence from alcoholic beverages, 
and the premillennial return of the 
Lord. 

Protesting the “modernistic, paci- 
fistic, and communistic” tendences 
not only within Presbyterianism but 
within American Protestantism gen- 
erally, this group holds a prominent 
place in the American and Interna- 
tional Councils of Churches which 
oppose the teaching and work of the 
National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U.S.A. and the World 
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Council of Churches. Today they 
claim a membership of 8,000. Offices 
are in West Chester, Pa. 


Reformed Presbyterian 


Church of North America 
(Old School) 


A body of direct Covenanter line- 
age, this group believes that the Con- 
stitution of the United States should 
recognize God as the source of all 
power, Jesus Christ as the ruler of 
nations, the Holy Scriptures as the 
supreme rule, and the Christian re- 
ligion as the true religion. For years 
its members have worked to secure 





an amendment to the Constitution 
recognizing these principles. 

Until the Constitution does include 
this, members of the Church will de- 
cline to vote or hold public office. 
There are 4,729 members in 75 
churches. Headquarters are in Topeka, 
Kan. 

This group observe close commu- 
nion and uses only the psalms in wor- 
ship. No instrumental music is per- 
mitted in their services. 

Home mission work is carried out 
among Indians, Negroes, and Jews in 
America, and overseas in China, 
Syria, Cyprus, and Asia. A church 
college is maintained at Beaver Falls, 
Pa., and a seminary at Pittsburgh. 


Reformed Presbyterian Church 


in North America 
(General Synod) 

While similar to the preceding body 
in believing that the Constitution 
should recognize God as the source 
of all power, this group allows its 
members to vote and hold office. It 
does, however, encourage dissent from 
“all immoral civil institutions.” It 
uses hymns as well as psalms in wor- 
ship, but holds close or restricted 
communion. Membership numbers 
1,279. 


Associate Presbyterian 


Church of North America 


When the United Presbyterian 
Church was formed in 1858, eleven 
ministers refused to enter this union 
and constituted themselves the As- 
sociate Presbyterian Church. The 
Church maintains the traditions of the 
secession movement of 1733 in the 
Church of Scotland. It believes in re- 
stricted communion, uses the psalms 
exclusively in worship services, and 
expels members who join secret 
orders. It follows the Westminister 
Confession and has an _ Associate 
Testimony of its own explaining its 
doctrine. Today 262 members com- 
prise the Church, with headquarters 
in Minneola, Kan. 





If you want a world renowned 
speaker at your church for a wor- 
ship service, special meeting, or 
leadership school . . . if you want 
to know what was said at the World 
Council assembly or other historic 
meeting . . . borrow a recording 
from Union Theological Seminary 
in Richmond. 


























Other Denominations— 


When Established in U. S. 


Baptists— 

Although Baptist groups existed in Rhode 
Island as early as 1639, there is no great evi- 
dence of denominational consciousness until 
1814 when the General Missionary Convention 
of the Baptist denomination in the United 
States of America was organized. It was fol- 
lowed by other organizations, including the 
General Baptist Convention, a General Tract 
Society, an Education Society and the Baptist 
Young People’s Union. 


Methodists— 


The Christmas Conference of 1784 is re- 
garded as the date on which the Methodist 
Church was founded as an ecclesiastical or- 
ganization. Francis Asbury and Thomas Coke 
were elected superintendents and a program of 
expansion was outlined. The Methodist move- 
ment was brought to America in 1760 by 
Methodist emigrants from Ireland. 


Lutherans— 


The first real organization of American 
Lutherans was brought about by Henry Muh- 
lenberg from Germany who in 1748 organized 
pastors and congregations in Pennsylvania, 
New York, New Jersey, and Maryland into 
what came to be called the Ministérium of 
Pennsylvania. This was the first of many 


Lutheran synods in America. The formation of 
a general synod took place in 1820. 


Protestant E piscopal— 

As the Church of England this body entered 
the colonies with the earliest settlers (James- 
town, Va., 1607). In 1783 a conference of the 
Episcopal churches met at Annapolis, Md., and 
formally adopted the name Protestant Epis- 
copal Church, but it was not until six years 
later that the constitution of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church was adopted in Philadelphia, 
the Book of Common Prayer was revised for 
American use and the Protestant Episcopal 
Church became an independent, self-governing 
body. 


Disciples of Christ— 

In the revival period of the early nineteenth 
century, a movement under Thomas Campbell 
and his son, Alexander, resulted in the estab- 
lishment of a fellowship called “Christians” or 
“Disciples.” The first national convention of 
the Disciples and the first missionary society, 
the American Christian Missionary Society, 
were organized in 1849. State conventions and 
societies also began meeting that year. 


Congregational Christian— 

Congregational churches were established 
among the first Plymouth colonists in 1620. 
The Christian Churches grew out of three 
revolts. ‘The first came in 1792 when James 
O’Kelley withdrew from the Methodist Church 
in Virginia; in 1801 Abner Jones left the Ver- 
mont Baptists to organize the First Christian 
Church in New England; and Barton W. Stone 
led a number of Presbyterians out of the Synod 
of Kentucky. These three subsequently united. 
These two groups of churches were merged 
in 1931 at Seattle, Wash. 








ANNIVERSARY 








(From page 9) 


The completing step in the organization of our 
Church came in May of 1789 with the first General 
Assembly, just at the time our young nation had 





country. The Presbyterians naturally took a leading 
part in the cause of liberty. Their long struggle for 
religious freedom, their careful promotion of educa- 
tion, and their devotion to this land, demonstrated 
consistently by the leaders of our Church from the 
days of the first Presbytery, took them to the fore- 
front. The historian Bancroft said, “Insofar as re- 
ligion had any place in the War of the Revolution, 
that place must belong to the Presbyterians.” John 
Witherspoon who had been a member of the Con- 
tinental Congress and a great champion of political 
and religious freedom was the only minister who 
signed the Declaration of Independence. At least 
ten other Presbyterians added their signatures. 


inaugurated its first president. One Presbytery had 
become sixteen, seven ministers had been succeeded 
by 177. The day never look brighter. The promise 
of the first Presbytery was fulfilled. 


AN ALARMING WEAKNESS among Christians is 
that we are producing Christian activities faster than 
we are producing Christian experience and Christian 
faith; that the discipline of our souls and the deepening 
of our acquaintance with God are not proving suffi- 
ciently thorough to enable us to meet the unprece- 
dented expansion of opportunity and responsibility of 
our generation.—JOHN R. MOTT. 
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WITH MILLIONS 
JUST LEARNING TO 





IS FOR CHRISTI 


By MADELINE M. BECKMANN 


66 STONISHING THINGS HAPPEN 
A wer illiterate adults sud- 
denly find themselves able 
to penetrate the mysterious W all that 
surrounds printed or w ritten sym- 
bols,” says Dr. Frederick J. Rex, 
education secretary for the Commit- 
tee on World Literacy and Christian 
Literature. 

“Not long ago in a demonstration 
session for literacy teachers in north- 
ern Sumatra, a woman who had just 
finished the first three lessons in the 
primer asked her teacher whether she 
could write her name. It was a short 
name using only the consonants ™ 
and 7 and vowels a and e. The teacher 
wrote the name on the blackboard 
and guided the woman’s fingers 
through the first trials of copying the 
name. Three times the blackboard was 
filled. Then it was time for lunch. 
Anxiously the student begged the 
teacher not to erase what she had 
written. 

“Two hours later the woman came 
back with two of her children, her 
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cousin, and her father. She walked 
up to the blackboard, pointed to what 
she had written and said, ‘That’s me! 
That’s me!’ 

“We all understood. A nobody had 
suddenly become a somebody. A per- 
son had been reborn.” 

Today the Bible and portions of the 
Scriptures are available in hundreds of 
languages and dialects, yet thousands 
of members of the younger Christian 
churches are still unable to read even 
the simplest sentences. It is to meet 
the needs of these illiterate friends in 
Christ that the Committee on World 
Literacy and Christian Literature 
works with missionaries and church 
leaders in more than 60 countries in 
all parts of the earth. 

A literacy campaign conducted by 
a mission, or the visit of one of our 
overseas literacy teams, provides the 
means for introducing the art of read- 
ing to a community. Young and old, 
perhaps with some misgivings as to 
their ability to learn, yearn for this 
skill which they know can mean new 
life for them. 

With the enthusiasm that is created 


READ 





OOKS 


by a literacy campaign and the en- 
couragement of neighbors who have 
mastered the simple chart hung in the 
village square, new converts are won. 
Those who have been pupils the first 
few days, turn teacher and help the 
others to read what they have learned. 
In many literacy campaigns a certi- 
ficate will not be awarded to the new 
reader until he not only has learned to 
read, but also has taught another per- 
son to read, too. Thus literacy train- 
ing is self-propagating. 


Ww THE MASTERY of the simple 
chart, and the first primer, the 
new literate is ready for what we 
classify as Stage II reading material. 
This includes the Story of Jesus and 
The Wise Man Series, by Dr. Frank 
C. Laubach. The Story of Jesus, writ- 
ten in a carefully chosen vocabulary 
for new literates, has been translated 


MADELINE M. BECKMANN worked closely 
with Dr. Frank C. Laubach for many years 
and has followed the development of the 
Christian literacy program in all the countries 
where teams have been sent by the World 
Literacy and Christian Literature Committee. 
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Christians may have heard the story of Jesus many times, but it is a new thrilling experience when they can read the story for themselves. 


into 55 languages. The English edition 
is printed in twelve booklets with 
four-color covers. 

The foreign editions are printed in 
a series of eight booklets and are also 
bound in attractive four-color covers. 
These are shipped overseas by the 
Committee on World Literacy and 
Christian Literature. Thanks to the 
generosity of the publisher, the pub- 
lication rights to the pictures for over- 
seas use are free, and the other ex- 
penses of printing and shipping are 


borne jointly by the Committee and 
the area requesting the covers. 
These foreign editions are made 
possible through gifts of generous 
friends in the United States. A Sunday 
school in New Jersey raised $500 for 
an Umbundu Edition of the Story of 
Jesus for Angola and the Council of 
Church Women of Portsmouth, Va., 
has recently sent a gift for printing 
an edition for use in West Pakistan. 
The Wise Man Series contains in- 
teresting stories illustrating the im- 


portance of health, child care, garden- 
ing, and so forth, simply written for 
adults. Translations are available in 
Hindi, Burmese, and Arabic, and other 
translations are in process. 

The next stage of reading progress 
takes the new literate to the reading 
of additional stories, magazines, and 
newspapers, especially prepared for 
him. Among these are “New Day,” 
published at the mission in Monrovia, 
Liberia; “The Christian Home,” pub- 
lished in English and several Indian 
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Our Presbyterian Schools 





principal, Mary Julia Baldwin. 


campus jobs. 








Mary Baldwin College 


Oxoesr WOMAN’S COLLEGE related to the Presbyterian 

Church, U. S., is Mary Baldwin College at Staunton, Va. 
Feeling that the South needed a good Presbyterian seminary for 
women, Rev. Rufus W. Bailey in 1842 founded the Augusta Female 
Seminary. In 1895 its name was changed in honor of the second 


Today Mary Baldwin is a fully accredited, four-year liberal arts 
college with a student body numbering 275 from 24 states and 
four foreign countries. Over half of its 35 teachers hold Ph.D. de- 
grees, and the faculty-student ratio is one to eight. 

Nearly 90 per cent of the college’s current operating budget of 
$450,000 comes from tuition and fees, with the Synod of Virginia 
contributing 2 per cent and the balance derived from a modest 
endowment fund, plus gifts from alumnae and friends, 

Thirty per cent of the students receive financial assistance 
through a generous program of scholarships, grants-in-aid, and 


A carefully planned religious program—including chapel services 
four times weekly, Sunday church attendance, religious emphasis 
week, an active YWCA program, and dormitory devotions—all 
combine to provide a positive Christian environment. 








languages, and “Nur Alem,” a new 
magazine published in Persian. 

If the new reader has been diligent, 
he can now begin to read the Scrip- 
tures. Dr. Floyd Shacklock, after at- 
tending the certificate awarding cere- 
mony at Literacy House, Minia, 
Egypt, wrote: “A mature elder of 
the church, who got his certificate 
that evening—the only literate elder 
of five—not only read the Scriptures 
in the ceremony but made a speech 
on what he had learned.” 

Christians may have heard the 
minister or missionary tell the story 
of Jesus many times, but it is a new 
and thrilling experience when they 


can read the story for themselves, and 
then stop and think, digest its truths 
and come to a new understanding of 
Jesus and His message. 


 Prowe ge! LITERATURE goes hand in 
hand with literacy. As the people 
learn to read, there is the ever-grow- 
ing need for books. Even in countries 
where there may be an abundance of 
printed literature, there is the need 
for simple literature written for adults 
who are just beginning to read. It 
takes a long time to progress to the 
point where they can read the classical 
literature of their own tongue. 


For the Christians there must be 
literature with a Christian emphasis. 
Many books published in English and 
the European languages have been 
translated, but there is a need to en- 
courage native Christians to write for 
their own people. With this need in 
mind, Hislop College, Nagpur, India, 
was asked to add a course in jour- 
nalism and Dr. Roland Wolseley of 
Syracuse University went to India in 
1952 to set it up. Students from neigh- 
boring countries as well as from var- 
ious parts of India have taken the 
course. 

Each year several students come to 
this country to take the special reli- 
gious journalism course given at Syra- 
cuse University. One of the students 
attending the first course given at 
Syracuse is Vimala Arangaden who 
has been editing “The Treasure 
Chest,” a magazine for young people 
published in English and seven lan- 
guages of India. The editor of “The 
Guardian,” India’s foremost journal 
of Christian thought and opinion, is a 
recent graduate. 


A OVER THE WORLD, tens of thou- 
sands of Christians are teaching 
the Christian faith as village lay pas- 
tors, catechists, Sunday school teach- 
ers, Bible class leaders without ever 
having had the opportunity to study 
the Christian religion deeply them- 
selves. Everywhere the cry is being 
raised for good Christian books. 


To meet this need the International 
Missionary Council has been led to 
sponsor a series called “World Chris- 
tian Books.” The Committee on 
World Literacy and Christian Litera- 
ture is much interested in this series, 
for these books are written simply so 
that they may be translated and 
adapted for new readers in the Church 
in other lands. 

Ten books have already been pre- 
pared and published in English, and 
committees abroad are beginning the 
work of translating and adapting 
them for use in their area. 


The program of world literacy and 
Christian literature is concerned that 
men should know Jesus Christ, whom 
to know in life eternal. Literacy and 
evangelism are companions on the 
way. The present open door of op- 
portunity leads not only to God but 
also to a deeper man-to-man fellow- 
ship in an age when the tiny growth 
of world-wide fellowship is just 
emerging. END 











By FRED McCOY 


CLIFTON FORGE, vA.—Rev. Tipton C. 
Bales, chaplain of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio General Hospital here since Oc- 
tober, encounters pathos, despair, and 
inspiring courage every day as folks 
physically and spiritually ill, face 
crises in their lives. 

The place he fills is especially im- 
portant since the C & O Hospital 
draws patients from all over the rail- 
road system and about 80 per cent 
have no real claim on local pastors. 
However, all local clergymen, realiz- 
ing the unique arrangement, have al- 
ways made themselves available to 
folks of any denomination who desire 
a minister. 

Loneliness reaches its depths in a 
person seriously ill and away from his 
friends and family, particularly if the 
persons is unsustained by the peace 
which religious faith brings. 

Dr. Bales, who is on call day or 
night, makes it a point to visit each 
new patient (about 120 a week) and 
help him get familiar with the hos- 
pital routine. He also calls on every 
patient about to undergo an opera- 


tion. Otherwise he serves as a general 
ambassador of good will, bringing 
comfort to the frightened, the 
troubled, and the depressed. 


REASSURANCE AND CONDOLENCE 


An important and difficult phase of 
his work is bringing reassurance to 
loved ones of a patient undergoing 
critical surgery and reconciling the 
survivors at the time of death. Calm- 
ing the anxieties of the family while 
a patient is suffering unusual pain is 
another task which calls for all of the 
skill and humaneness of a man of the 
cloth. 

A hospital chaplain is probably 
closer to patients who are gravely ill 
than anyone else, even the attending 
physician. They confide in him, ex- 
press their fears, seek his advice and 
ask him to perform unusual services 
which they would not share with 
anyone else. As a metaphysician, Dr. 
Bales ministers to patients with sick 
souls as surely and as diligently as the 
physicians and surgeons work to re- 
store the physical health of the pa- 
tient. 


Chaplain to 


Railroaders 





KNOWS RAILROAD PEOPLE 


Dr. Bales is ideally equipped for his 
present post. An energetic man with a 
background of 30 years of minister- 
ing to railroad families, he speaks their 
language. He was an outstanding 
leader in Presbyterian circles in Vir- 
ginia and interdenominationally in 
Clifton Forge since he came here 
from Portsmouth in 1927. He retired 
as pastor of the Clifton Forge Pres- 
byterian Church September 1, 1955. 
His broad experience in Christian 
work included a tour of the Holy 
Land. 

The short, distinguished-looking 
grey-haired clergyman is constantly 
amazed at the skill of modern medi- 
cine. But the marvels of modern sci- 
ence in healing bodies have not caused 
him to lose any of his amazements 
over the miracles of divine healing of 
souls as well as bodies. Indeed they 
have heightened it. 

Dr. Bales has other varied responsi- 
bilities and opportunities. He is pas- 
tor to the 100 students in the School 
of Nursing and helps recruit student 
nurses. Sometimes he administers com- 

munion to patients re- 
questing it, and he is 
authorized by his own 
presbytery to accept 
people into church 
membership on profes- 
sion of faith, Literature 
and recorded hymns 
and sermons are among 
his thoughtful services 
to individuals. He even 
performed a wedding 
in a hospital room 
where the bride was 
confined as a patient. 

But above all he is 
friend and confidant to 
folks facing a crisis in 
their lives. Quite fre- 
quently his greatest 
service is just listening 
to sick people who 
want someone to talk 
to. 

“T have found at this 
late date in my minis- 
terial career,” he said, 
“that some of the most 
effective sermons are 
preached by merely 
listening.” 

—From Covington Virginian, 

Covington, Va. Used by 


permission. 
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Fulfilling a mandate from the 1955 General Assembly, 
the Council on Christian Relations studied the prob- 
lems of liquor advertising, crime programs on radio 





and TV, and objectionable comic books. Their conclu- 
sion: these point to the more inclusive problem of 
community delinquency. Here is their report to the 
General Assembly. 





Community 


HILE THE MAJOR PORTION of this report will be 
WW cencernes with delinquency among youth, it 

is the conviction of the Council that juvenile 
delinquency is an evidence of adult failures and will be 
presented as such. 

Judge Julius H. Miner, Circuit Court of Cook County, 
Ill., states: “Although public opinion is inclined to in- 
dict youth alone, the real fault lies elsewhere. Before a 
youngster has committed a crime, some adult has been 
guilty of a worse offense in neglecting to guide him 
properly. The flood of crime is the inescapable result of 
F someone’s failure to teach God’s Word to these poten- 
tial juvenile delinquents and to the current young vio- 

laters doomed to be our next bumper crop of hardened 
prisoners.” ! 


Causes of Delinquency 


What are some of the major causes of delinquency 
among the youth of a community? 





| 1. Home Conditions. The greatest contributing factor 

| in juvenile delinquency is the failure of the home, 

| which expresses itself in many ways: 

a. A LACK OF DECENT HOUSING CONDITIONS. Crowded 
and ill-kept living quarters are not conducive to the 
production of fruits of righteousness. However, delin- 

quency is not confined to homes in a low income 

bracket, but is found in homes of every economic con- 
| dition. 

b. ADULT DISRESPECT FOR LAW. Too often children dis- 

cover that adults will, on occasion, seek to evade or to 
ignore the law. It may be on the highway where vari- 
ous devices are used to outwit the traffic officer. It may 
be in the preparation of income tax returns. It may be 
a failure to lend assistance to law enforcement officers 


1 From article entitled: “Crime and Juvenile Delinquency: Two 
of Our Greatest National Problems,” by Judge Julius H. Miner, 
published in American Bar Association Journal, July, 1955. 
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The Church’s Relationship to 


Delinquency Problems 


as they seek to carry out their responsibilities in the 
local community. If the adult can do this, why can’t 
the juvenile? 

c. BrokEN HOMES. Approximately four out of ten 
marriages now end in the divorce courts. In such homes 
the feeling of insecurity and loneliness sometimes gives 
way to rebellion and bitterness which finds expression 
in acts of delinquency. 


d. THE ALCOHOL PROBLEM, a symbol of a deeper need 
in the life of people, yet remains one of the factors 
often found in the problem of juvenile delinquency. 
Friction and tension, resulting sometimes in distrust, 
estrangement, and even divorce, can often be traced to 
the alcohol evil. It is only natural that the children in 
such a home would have a feeling of insecurity and de- 
velop attitudes which might lead to some form of 
delinquency. 

e. ABSENT PARENTS. In addition to the fact that fathers 
often have to be away from home, it has been estimated 
that there are 19 million working mothers in America. 
This means that a great many children do not have the 
opportunity to know their parents and to have the 
benefit of their companionship and counsel to any great 
degree. The child, if young, is left with a baby-sitter; 
if older, he is left alone to roam the community. In ad- 
dition to the economic factor, there is the multiplicity 
of activities which engage both parents and children 
during off-hours. 


f. Lack OF DISCIPLINE, or improper discipline. Unless 
the child learns to share in the give-and-take of the 
home, accepting responsibility for the good of the other 
members of the household, it is not likely that he will 
be properly prepared for life outside the home. Failure, 
too, of parents to agree on the handling of problems of 
discipline causes uncertainty, fear, and sometimes re- 
sentment which may be expressed by antisocial attitudes 
and action on the part of the child. 
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g. Sometimes parents who have been faithful in giv- 
ing their children many advantages have failed to teach 
them a REVERENCE FOR LIFE and for those things which 
represent life. A child, for example, must be made 
aware of the meaning of money before he can be ex- 
pected to use it honestly and helpfully. He must be en- 
abled to adjust himself happily to the financial status 
of his home. Otherwise he may be tempted to take what 
belongs to another in an effort to retain his or her social 
standing among wealthier friends. 

h. The lack of Christian faith and experience on the 
part of parents. Character is based upon the recognition 
of spiritual values. The Christian believer is motivated 
by the desire to know and do God’s will. Without 
Christian faith and experience any home may breed 
delinquency. “Like father, like son” is more than a fan- 
tasy; it is a fact. 

Delinquency will seldom be found in a home whose 
members demonstrate mutual love and respect. 


2. Community Conditions 





a. A COMMUNITY WITHOUT sufficient facilities for the 
physical, cultural, and educational development of 
youth will be likely to produce delinquency. Where 
such facilities are lacking, it follows that unwholesome 
places of entertainment are more apt to be frequented 
and peddlers of dope and pornographic literature likely 
to have a greater patronage. 

b. DiscrtminaTion—cultural, economic, and racial— 
in a community aid and abet delinquency. If a com- 
munity discriminates against a segment of people be- 
cause of cultural, economic, or racial differences, those 
people are to that extent not recognized as truly belong- 
ing to the community. This rejection leads to a sense of 
frustration and futility which sometimes gives way to 
rebellion on the part of the individual. Young people are 
especially sensitive to this treatment by a community. 





3. Other Contributing Factors 





a. Mass Mepia or Communication. We are living in 
a day when there are 133 million radio sets and 25 mil- 
lion television sets in the land. This opens the channel 
for any idea, good or bad, to come into the living room 
of most of the homes of our nation. There is the prob- 
lem of crime stories, sex and murder pictures, drinking 
scenes, and horror and crime comics. A great many 
educators and students of child behavior believe that 
all of these elements contribute to delinquency. 

b. Mopern Means OF TRANSPORTATION. The most re- 
cent figures indicate that soon there will be 61 million 
motor vehicles on the nation’s highways. The motor 
vehicle can be a great blessing, but it also increases the 
temptation to and opportunity for evil. 


4. Individual Failure. The delinquent himself is mor- 
ally responsible for his behavior. Every individual is 
endowed with a sense of right and wrong. This sense 
can be perverted, but the delinquent must be held ac- 
countable for allowing this condition to develop. 





Prevention of Delinquency 
1. Responsibility of the Church. The problem of de- 


linquency is a complex one and must have the attention 
of a concerned community if it is to be solved. The 
Church is the key factor in producing a concerned com- 
munity. If genuinely concerned, such a group could 
revolutionize the life of every community in the nation. 

a. THE Cuurcu As A FeLLtowsuip. Delinquency is anti- 
social. Frequently it is rebellion against society because 
of a real or imaginary hostile act committed by that 
society. People must be led to understand the nature 
and mission of the Church as a fellowship of redeemed 
sinners and a redemptive fellowship. The conception of 
the Church as a fellowship of the redeemed must be held 
by the local congregation. Therefore every opportunity 
should be used for furthering and strengthening this 
conception. Among such channels the following are 
suggested: 

(1) The Prophetic Ministry of the Pastor. Part of the 
ministry of the pastor is concerned with proclaiming 
the truth which has been revealed in Holy Scripture for 
the redemption of man both in his individual and cor- 
porate life. In so doing the pastor should make faith rele- 
vant. The truth which he proclaims must be related to 
contemporary life in such a way that the local con- 
gregation will see and feel its social responsibility. | 

(2) The Reception of Members. Some churches in 
their eagerness to receive new members into their fel- 
lowship have failed to give adequate guidance and con- 
tinuing instruction concerning the social implications 
of commitment to Christ. As we give more thoughtful 
attention to this need, many of the social problems will 
be less complex and less difficult to solve. 

(3) The Teaching Ministry of the Church. In His 
commission to the Church (See page 45) 














TO MILLIONS OF YOUNG 
GERMANS THE QUESTION Is: 


“HOME-W here Is It?” 


By IDA B. MILNER 


val = A DEEP BREATH” said the 


German ladies, as we went 

down the steep steps of the 
bunker (bomb shelter). The halls 
were concrete and cold, though a little 
pink geranium, growing in a pot on 
the table, added a dash of color and 
warmth to the otherwise grim sur- 
roundings. This was one of the homes 
of a hundred refugees who had fled 
from the Eastern Zone. 

The rooms are tiny—just large 
enough for a bed, chair, and table— 
and yet sometimes a family of four, 
mother, father and two children, call 
this room home. There is electricity, 
air is pumped in, and the individual 
rooms are warm. We were filled with 
admiration for their obvious attempts 
to make their “homes” bright and 
comfortable. There was usually a 
lamp, a bright scarf thrown over the 
chair, colorful pillows on the bed, 
and sometimes a radio. But when we 
thought of our warm, sunny and 
comfortable—even luxurious (by their 
standards) homes—we were ashamed 
and distressed. 

Some of the refugees, we were 
told, like it because it is cheap and 
offers an opportunity to save. For 
them, maybe~in four or five years 
there will be enough to rent one of 
the new apartments built especially 
for refugees. We talked to a young 
girl from the- Eastern Zone, who 
works at night and is in the bunker 
during the day. She is alone. Mother 
and father, brother and sister, died in 
a concentration camp. She managed 
to escape. She was not happy, but she 
was trying desperately to make the 
best of it. 
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We saw the community kitchen, 
and the community laundry (would 
you enjoy cooking and doing the 
laundry with 99 other people?). The 
guide said that now she wanted to 
show us the zoo, and we wondered 
what she meant. She opened the door 
to one of the tiny rooms, switched on 
the light, and on the bed, on the shelf 
around the wall, on the table and 
chair, was every kind of toy, stuffed 
animals, not in a heap but standing in 
position as if waiting for her return. 

This young woman was away at 
work but the guide said, “She gets up 
half an hour earlier in order to set 
her ‘friends’ out.” Psychiatrists, I am 
sure you would know the motivation 
back of it all, but we wanted to burst 
into tears for we sensed here a deep 
need which these little toy animals 
somehow helped to fill. 


W™ GERMANY, at the end of the 
of the war was faced with an 
almost impossible problem. Two and 
a half million homes were totally de- 
stroyed and two and a half million 
homes were partially destroyed and 
rendered uninhabitable. To add to the 
difficulty, ten million refugees and 
expellees and other war victims had 
to be absorbed into West Germany, 
as they sought asylum from the So- 
viets. 





A Survey Exclusive 


To thousands of people in Ger- 
many, the burning question was and 
is, “Home—where is it?” That the 
Germans were guilty of starting the 
war did not make it any easier. The 
German women repeatedly said to 
me, “We do not like to talk about 
suffering because we know we were 
responsible for the war.” 


Every available shelter is being used 
for homes. Some apartments have just 
been completed and some are under 
construction. But it will take years to 
fill the needs. I am so grateful that 
the recovery of Germany is evident, 
in spite of these conditions; and her 
recovery, we were told on every hand, 
is due to Marshall Plan aid given by 
the United States, and to their (the 
Germans’) industry and love of work. 
Germany is a symbol of what two 
nations which co-operate can do— 
and in ten years! 


jpegs GERMANY homes have 
been built—Youth Centers they 
are called—for boys and girls who 
have fled from the Eastern Zone and 
other areas occupied by the Soviets. 
Construction funds have come from 
the Federal Republic and interested 
individuals. Unfortunately these Cen- 
ters can accommodate only a fraction 
of the estimated 8000 youths involved. 





MRS, SPANN MILNER, of Atlanta, national vice-president of United 
Church Women, was one of eight Protestant women recently invited 
by the Federal Government of Germany to tour that country. The 
SURVEY commissioned Mrs. Milner as its official reporter and this 
article is the result. Daughter of a Baptist minister, she was named 
Woman of the Year in civic affairs last year in Atlanta. Her special 
interests include ecumenicity, race relations, labor relations, and the 


United Nations. 











The waiting line is long! The Centers 
are self-governing, thus are making a 
valuable contribution to the future 
through teaching the youth lessons in 
democracy. 

It was two students at the Univer- 
sity of Munich, Annis and Hans 
Scholl, brother and sister, who in 
1943 sparked the resistance movement 
against Hitler. They pasted posters 
everywhere, calling Hitler “Public 
Enemy No. 1.” Needless to say they 
lost their lives. As I looked at the 
tablet on the wall of the University 
commemorating their heroism and 
sacrifice it could only remind me of 
how prone even Christian people are, 
in every country, to gloss over or 
actually take part in a tyranny of in- 
justice. Is there, I asked myself, so 
much difference between the racial 
intolerance which led the Germans 
to disaster and the racial intolerance 
now plaguing our own country? 

The people in favor of resistance to 
Hitler were too late in organizing. Is 
there a lesson in this for those of us 
who believe in justice for all people? 

In 1947, high school students 
formed a resistance movement against 
Communism (also in Germany) and 
today they are still in Communist pri- 
sons. In the archives of the United 
Nations are the records of some of 
their movements against tyranny. 

The young people of Germany are 
the hope of Germany, but they must 
have decent homes in which to ma- 
ture. For literally thousands of young 
people in Germany — “Home — 
Where is it? 


TI BONN there was still some evi- 
dence of the ravages of war; in 
Stuttgart and Munich more evidence, 
but it was not until I saw Berlin that 
the horror of modern war was im- 
pressed upon me. I saw block after 
block of houses that were just empty 
shells, perhaps a room and stairway 
left standing, others fronts sheared 
off. Many of the dead were left 
buried underneath. Regardless of 
guilt—man’s inhumanity to man. 
There must be a better way. 

Berlin, the former capital and now 
an “island in the red sea” is still the 
major gateway to freedom for re- 
fugees who seek safety in the West. 
In 1952 the border between the East- 
ern and Western Zones was sealed off 
by the Soviets, leaving Berlin as vir- 
tually the only avenue of escape to 
the West. One United States officer 
told some of us that each night, the 


soldiers guarding our border, hear 
the explosion of bombs (the entire 
border is mined) and they realize 
some poor refugee has failed to “make 
Ny 

In 1953, plans had been organized 
so that German refugees from the So- 
viet Zone, entering the West through 
Berlin (and they nearly all come 
through Berlin) are screened for ad- 
mission by a special Board, and given 
a physical examination in the medical 
clinic for refugees—a clinic estab- 
lished with private American gifts. 

We had the privilege of meeting the 
moving spirit in this clinic—Herr 
Doctor—a woman of 75, with a firm 
step and indomitable courage. As we 
went through the clinic, sometimes 
we seemed slow because we stopped 
to look at a baby or a child being ex- 
amined—she would say “Berlin tempo, 
Berlin tempo.” This was her way 
of saying (with a smile, of course) 
“Keep up with me and don’t lag be- 
hind.” She showed us the question- 
naire that refugees have to answer, 
and the type of medical examination 
they undergo. She intimated she was 
the leading doctor for refugees, and 


the way she said it we just knew she 
was. 

She showed us the dining room 
where food is given as they leave for 
the airport to be flown out of Berlin. 
The window through which the food 
is distributed was closed and no one 
seemed to get those behind it to open 
up. Herr Doctor stepped up, knocked 
firmly on the window and said “It is 
Herr Doctor” and as if by magic the 
window flew open and we saw the 
cafeteria-dining room in the clinic, 

We were delighted with the large 
sunny room, one side glass, for the 
children. The room was lined with 
tiny cots, on which now rested little 
children dressed in their native dress. 
A nurse and a social worker tended 
them. Most of the children were 
asleep. They were waiting for their 
parents to take them to their new 
homes. . . 

Did I say home? For some—maybe 
—a real home if their father was a 
skilled worker. For others, a bunker 
or camp, or shelter wherever it can 
be found. For thousands of people 
in Germany today—young and old— 
“Home—where is it?” 





He Always Went 
to Church 


By EUGENE H. BLAKE 
Greenwood, S. C. 


He aways went to 
church, if it hadn’t rained too hard. 
Or if it wasn’t too hot and dusty. Or 
if he was sure the air conditioner was 
in good order. 

He always went to church, if he 
hadn’t heard the fish were biting un- 
usually well that week end. Or if he 
could have gone to church without 
missing such a wonderful Sunday for 
golf. And if hypocrites and strangers 
were not likely to be crowding his 
pew. And if the lady who sang off 
key was not in the choir. 


He always went to church, if his 
pastor could be depended on to enter- 
tain him and not take too long to say 
it. And if the preacher would skip un- 
pleasant subjects and step on the other 
fellow’s toes instead of his. 

A guest preacher was pinch-hitting 


[F- 


the Sunday his pastor was out with flu. 
But he couldn’t risk being bored by a 
strange preacher. After an out-of- 
town trip that rainy Sunday, he was 
nearly home when the other car 
skidded into him. 

The first three doctors called 
couldn’t come out at night. He wanted 
his sick pastor to come and pray. A 
preacher he had never seen reached 
his bedside soon after the fourth doc- 
tor called had arrived. 

Three days after the wreck, he was 
again sleeping late, but he did get to 
church on time, right through a sleet 
storm. The heat had been turned on 
too late. The deacon he called a hypo- 
crite was shivering as he ushered strag- 
glers to uncrowded pews. 

The off-key lady and one other 
were the only members of a volunteer 
choir. But they sang their best as the 
undertaker found a place up front for 
the man so hard to please. END 
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Report of the Ad-Interim Committee 
On A Biblical Study of the Position 
Of Women in the Church 





Women— 


WHAT ROLE SHALL THEY 
PLAY IN THE CHURCH? 


WO OVERTURES bearing on the 

i position of women in the Church 

of today were presented to the 
g5th General Assembly, meeting in 
Richmond, June 2-7, 1955. 

These overtures, Number (58) “The 
Presbytery of Suwanee respectfully 
overtures the General Assembly to 
give an in thesi deliverance on the 
question of women speaking in Church 
courts ... to the end that discussion 
on such subject be brought to an end 
and that all resolutions now before the 
General Assembly be held in abey- 


ance until this in thesi deliverance be 
made.”; and Number (69) “The Pres- 
bytery of Granville respectfully over- 
tures the General Assembly to take 
the proper and necessary steps to 
amend The Book of Church Order to 
provide for the eligibility of women 
to hold the offices of Ruling Elder and 
Deacon in the congregations of the 
Presbyterian Churches in the United 
States on a permissive basis,” were re- 
ferred to the Standing Committee on 
Bills and Overtures. 

The Standing Committee on Bills 





Leading the women of East Hanover Presbytery are Mrs. R. E. B. Blanton, president; 
Mrs. B. V. Van Horn, vice-president; and Mrs. T. C. Tevepaugh, recording secretary. 
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and Overtures recommended, “That 
these be referred to an ad-interim 
committee of five, to be appointed by 
the Moderator, to do thorough Bibli- 
cal study of both issues involved. 
Without such study we do not feel 
an opinion can be reached by the 
Church.” (G.A. Minutes, 1955, pg. 
51). The moderator appointed this 
“Ad-Interim Committee to Make a 
Thorough Biblical Study of the Posi- 
tion of Women in the Church.” The 
committee is composed of REV. EDWARD 
G. titty of Hartsville, S. C., Chair- 
man; REV. JAMES FE. BEAR Of Union 
Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va.; 
REV. MANFORD GEORGE TUTZKE of Co- 
lumbia Theological Seminary, Deca- 
tur, Georgia; REV. LEWIS B. SCHENCK of 
Davidson College, Davidson, N. C.; 
and MRS. A. WALTON LIiTz of Little 
Rock, Arkansas. The Committee met 
in Charlotte, N. C., on November 25, 
1955 and in Atlanta, Ga., January 9, 


1956. 


Ep COMMITTEE IS CHARGED with the 
specific duty to study the general 
question of the position of women in 
the Church according to the Scrip- 
tures and to consider the overtures 
referred to it. Questions dealing with 
certain phases of women’s positions 
and activities have been studied pre- 
viously by committees and by General 
Assemblies. (Minutes of the General 
Assembly 1880, 1891, 1910, 1915, 1916, 
1926, etc.) The fact that the question 














has been reopened shows that many 
in the Church are not satisfied with 
the conclusions reached previously. 

We do not interpret our study to 
be limited to the discovery of the 
position of women in the Church dur- 
ing Bible times as revealed in God’s 
Word. But we feel that with this ma- 
terial as background, we should seek 
to view the Church of today and en- 
deavor to interpret the teaching of the 
Bible and the Holy Spirit as it applies 
to the place and part of women in the 
public worship services and govern- 
ment of the Church of our day. 

The question referred to us is not 
whether-or not our Church wishes to 
place women in certain positions. We 
feel that there is a responsibility to re- 
examine the full topic, even though 
the specific question for special study 
might be stated as follows: “Accord- 
ing to the Bible, what place or part 
may women have in the public serv- 
ices of the Christian Church and 
in the official government of the 


Church.” 


i pes RULES OF CHURCH GOVERNMENT 
and practice are often outgrowths 
of helpful and fruitful customs which 
have arisen in the Church’s life and 
work. 

It would be a mistake to try to ob- 
tain any correct interpretation of the 
teaching of God’s Word on this mat- 
ter without some associated study of 
the experience and practice of the 
Church as led by the Holy Spirit. 


Our Findings on the Bible Teaching 
on the Place of Women in the Body 
of Christ 


1. Two passages in particular, namely, 
“Let your women keep silence in the 
Churches: for it is not permitted unto 
them to speak; but they are comi- 
manded to be under obedience, as also 
saith the law. And if they will learn 
any thing, let them ask their husbands 
at home; for it is a shame for womten 
to speak in the church” (1 Cor. 14:34, 
35), and “Let the women learn in 
silence with all subjection. But I suf- 
fer not a woman to teach, nor to usurp 
authority over the man, but to be in 
silence” (1 Tim. 2:11-12), seem to de- 
mand that the women take no vocal 
part in the leadership or worship of 
the Church, if these verses are taken 
as setting forth a rule which is per- 
manent and without exception. 


2, On the other hand, the Bible shows 


that at least a few women did occupy 





AN IDEA 


evening. 








How to promote World Missions 


Want to try a project that worked well during world missions season 
last year? Then consider the one staged by First Church at Malden, Mo. 

The program was built primarily around a review of the book, “This 
Revolutionary Faith.” Two chapters were presented each night for five 
nights, with a different reviewer for each night. Prayer, Scripture reading, 
and reading of letters from missionaries also were part of the program each 


Participants on the program are shown here: Mrs. Wood Mecham, Mrs. 
R. J. Dirks (leader), Mrs. John Howell, Mrs. Dave Ashley, and Mrs. Glenn 
Wallace. Not shown: Mrs. C. T. Edmondson. 








positions of leadership among God’s | 


people. Outstanding among these in 
the Old Testament are Deborah, “a 
prophetess” who “judges Israel” 
(Judges 4:4); and Huldah the proph- 
etess, whose advice from God was 
sought by Hilkiah the priest (II Kings 
22:14ff.). In the New Testament, 
Phoebe was a deacon (diakonon) of 
the Church of Cenchreae (Rom. 16: 
1). The title applied to her is the same 
as that given the deacons, (Phil. 1:1 
and I Tim. 3:8). Priscilla and her hus- 
band instructed a learned preacher, 
Apollos, “expounding to him the way 
of God more accurately” (Acts 18:26). 
The four daughters of Philip proph- 
esied,” and there is no record of Paul’s 
rebuking them, (Acts 21:9). In fact, 
this gift of prophesying (or speaking 
for God) was promised to women in 
the Old Testament (Joel 2:28). Peter 
declared that this prophecy was ful- 
filled in the coming of the Spirit at 
Pentecost (Acts 2:17). In I Cor. 11:5 


women were spoken of as “praying 
and prophesying” in public worship, 
and Paul gives directions to be ob- 
served by them while so doing. 

To such definite passages may be 
added those which set forth the gen- 
eral equality of men and women in 
the Body of Christ. Paul himself 
stated “There is neither Jew nor 
Greek, there is neither bond nor free, 
there is neither male nor female: for 
ye are all one in Christ Jesus.” (Gal. 
3:28). In Acts 2:17, 18 it is definitely 
said that both men and women share 
the “gifts of the Spirit,’ and nowhere 
in the New Testament is it said that 
the “gifts of the Spirit,” given to the 
Body of Christ, are limited to the 
male sex (e.q. I Cor. 12:4 ff.). 


H™ THEN is the crux of the prob- 
lem. On the one hand, the pas- 
sages noted above (I Cor. 14:34, 35 
and I Tim. 2:11, 12) if taken as rules 
for God’s people which (See page 62) 
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Students from 92 nations and territories attended Student Volunteer Movement conference. 


STUDENTS, AWARE OF THE 
WORLD REVOLUTION, FIND 


Unity Only in Christ 


By FRANCES SMITH 


Associate Editor 


N HONEST LOOK at the hard facts 
Ae revolution, rather than an 

emotional appeal on behalf of 
the “poor benighted heathen.” This 
was what distinguished the Student 
Volunteer Movement Conference at 
Athens, Ohio, from various mission- 
ary-recruiting conclaves of recent 
years. 

At least that’s the opinion of eight 
students from General Assembly’s 
Training School and Union Theologi- 
cal Seminary who, with 3,000 other 
young people, spent most of their 
Christmas holidays discussing “Revo- 
lution and Reconciliation” on the 
campus of Ohio University. 

Have you ever attended a meeting 
where people of 80 different nationali- 
ties were present? Not only was the 
varied composition of the Athens con- 
ference interesting, but more signifi- 
cant was the unity achieved by these 
representatives of differing political, 
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racial, economic, and social points of 
view. 

“I was doubtful when I went to 
Athens that we could ever get together 
on anything,” an ATS girl stated. 
“But amazingly enough, we discovered 
our unity in Christ—the one thing 
that could have brought us together.” 

Through the study of Jeremiah 1:2-3 
and Ephesians 1:4, the 3,000 students 
sought the meaning of events in to- 
days world in light of the way God 
has acted in history. They began to 
realize that in our world God must 
destroy before He can rebuild, but that 
in God’s redemptive purpose mercy, 


Students participating in this roundtable 
discussion: 
From ATS: 

Setsuko Inoue and Dawn Aoto (Japan) 
Charlotte Ten Have (from Holland) 
Connie Kneedler (from United States) 
From UTS: 

Andre Meuret (of France) 
Adalbert Goettges (Germany) 

Sara and Dan Juengst (U. S.) 


not judgment, is the final word. 

For many, however, the total mes- 
sage of the conference was best sum- 
marized in II Cor. 5:19 “God was in 
Christ reconciling the world to him- 
self ... and entrusting to us the mes- 
sage of reconciliation.” 


es KOREAN students who came 
to the conference with great hos- 
tility toward the Japanese found them- 
selves praying together for the nation 
they most hated. German and French 
students, after discussing relations be- 
tween their countries, decided to 
spend their summers “building per- 
sonal bridges” with individuals in the 
other country. 

A French boy studying at Union 
Seminary explained: “We found that 
we were not united by our anti-Com- 
munism or by material things, but 
are united as Christians because we are 
all reconciled to God through Jesus 
Christ.” 

Perhaps part of the unity grew out 




















of the feeling of “openness” which 
developed during the week-long meet- 
ing as students met face-to-face in 
small groups to talk about their prob- 
lems. 

“Two Nigerians came to my Bible 
study group. bearing on their hearts 
the problem of black and white men 
in Nigeria,” an ATS student explained. 
“Nothing would do but the group 
must stop and discuss this problem. 
After both sides had been brought out, 
a feeling of mutual respect developed 
and on the last day the group had a 
prayer of repentance from all sides.” 

For the French boy the most start- 
ling thing coming out at Athens was 
the world-wide character of the revo- 
lution. “Previously I knew only of the 
difficulty France is having in North 
Africa and Indochina. I was unaware 
of the revolution going on in South 


TWO OF OUR STUDENTS 


America. In fact, I get the impression 
that there are few places where there 
is not a revolution,” he said. 

The new fact for the German stu- 
dent from UTS was that the race issue 
is sO important to the peace of the 
world. “I realized it is necessary to 
act fast to give the Asians and Afri- 
cans freedom so they can build their 
own culture and their own country, 
even if they make mistakes,” he said. 
“If we don’t give them freedom, they 
will take it and we will be their 
enemies.” 


H~ pip the conference achieve its 
missionary “punch”? 

An American girl felt the “sheer 
force of facts” concerning the revolu- 
tion and the unlovely state of the 
world were a challenge. That coupled 
with the fact that the Christian faith 


has something to offer this type of 
world. 

“At this conference we were given 
the situation in truth,” she said, “and 
we were given something to say to 
that situation. This in itself was the 
challenge.” 

An American seminary student ex- 
pressed it slightly differently. “I got 
a tremendous realization of the world 
Church,” said he. “At Athens we had 
concerned Christians like myself from 
all over the world. They were not 
training for the ministry, but all seemed 
to be seeking a Christian vocation, as 
engineers, teachers, etc. The impor- 
tant thing was that people with these 
varied interests were interested in the 
Church. And we realized we could 
work with them as partners in this 
great enterprise of reconciling the 
world to Christ.” END 





AT STILLMAN SUGGEST: 


“We have attributed our progress 


to our own ingenuity” 


HAT CAN we American students 
do to face and to direct the revo- 
lution? 

First, we can become more con- 
cerned with the problems of the revo- 
lution. At Athens we could see quite 
clearly that foreign students are far 
more conscious of the revolution than 
we. 

Two factors explain this difference 
of attitude: a) The revolution is more 
pronounced in foreign countries than 
in the U. S. American students have 
never encountered real poverty; their 
homes and cities have never been 
bombed; their country has never been 
occupied, and they can always secure 
minimum medical services and other 
necessities. The average foreign youth 
encounters ignorance, hunger, and in- 
equality in some form every day. b) 
The national pride of American youth 
will not permit us, as a whole, to con- 
cern ourselves with the problems of 
foreign peoples. We are too busy en- 
joying the luxuries which our country 
can afford. But we have misinterpreted 
our blessing and have attributed the 
highly developed educational and 
technological civilization of which we 


are heirs to man’s ingenuity rather 
than to God. 

Second, we as students can develop 
a greater sense of responsibility. Be- 
cause we attribute our success to our 
creativity, we attribute the failure of 
other nations to develop a culture 
equal to ours to their lack of inge- 
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Phillip Rushing 


nuity. This clouded thinking has cre- 
ated a feeling of superiority and com- 
placency in the minds of many stu- 
dents. Thus, instead of being ecumeni- 


By PHILLIP RUSHING 
and LEONARD HOLMES 


Tuscaloosa, Ala. 





Leonard Holmes 


cal-minded, we are rationalizing na- 
tionalists. 

In the third place, we can recognize 
our position. Our wealth, freedom, 
and national strength distinguish us 
and give us a unique position in to- 
day’s world. Does this greatness in 
the sight of men mean that we are 
great in the sight of God? Definitely 
not! For all that we have comes from 
God and is God’s. 

Then what does this position mean? 
It means that we are divinely blessed 
and this blessing places upon us a di- 
vine obligation—to bring light to a 
darkened world; to share our wealth 
with the needy; to bring Christ into 
the hearts of men. As stewards of 
God’s possession, we must use these 
possessions for the good of humanity. 

Both the Church and American stu- 
dents must come to the realization, 
and quickly, that they have a divine 
mission to fulfill—bringing reconcilia- 
tion to a world in revolution, 
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hat Is 
Your 
Family 
Religione 


By RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER 


HEN WE THINK OF FAMILY RELI- 
W een, often our minds turn to 

the formalized family prayers 
which were popular a generation ago. 
And possibly we have a feeling of 
guilt because we have not continued 
the old tradition. Or we may have 
reacted so violently against these child- 
hood experiences that we vowed never 
to inflict them on our children. 

Now family prayers may or may 
not be meaningful in your family, but 
this is not the basic question. 

Religion is a matter of relationships 
between man and God and between 
man and man. As we respond in faith 
to God’s grace in our midst we have 
religion. 

The family’s religion is determined 
by the basic relationships of life as 
they are fostered by the parents and 
experienced by the children. Religion 
involves the total personality in rela- 
tionship to all of life. 

If we wait for religious questioning 
to begin (which may come as early as 
three years of age), we still wonder 
what has been happening to a child’s 
religion in terms of relationships be- 
fore that time. The roots of religion 
lie in the child’s relationships with his 

rents. 

Basil Yeaxlee, in his remarkable 
book, Religion and the Growing Mind, 
makes this point as strong as possible: 
“Tt becomes evident that in these most 
elemental and natural early develop- 
ments the parents are not merely mak- 
ing or marring the child’s character. 
... They are actually interpreting or 
misinterpreting God to the child in 
the only medium possible, though 
often the parents have not the slightest 
notion that religion enters into the 
matter at all, whether they account 
themselves religious or not.”} 

Important as the mother is in the 
early experiences of the child, it is the 
father who provides the decisive in- 
fluence in the concept of God that 
will develop. 

Religion begins in these early par- 
ent-child relationships in terms of at- 
titudes and met needs. The child who 


1 Religion and the Growing Mind, by Basil 
Yeaxlee. Greenwich: The Seabury Press. Used 
by permission of the publisher. 




















knows love and acceptance, who ex- 
periences a dependable reality in the 
home, who has freedom to grow, and 
who senses a mystery beyond his par- 
ents, is already developing those emo- 
tional responses to life which will be- 
come consciously religious as he 
matures. 

The rite of baptism becomes increas- 
ingly important when seen against this 
background. Baptism is essentially an 
initiation into the Christian fellowship, 
whereby God’s grace is mediated to 
the child through the congregation 
that receives him. God intends more 
in baptism than the immediate wash- 
ing away of sin, and the primary min- 
isters of baptism are the parents who 
continue to be the channels of God’s 
grace in the home. 


HILDREN DERIVE THEIR BASIC loyalties 

from the communities with which 
they identify themselves: home, school, 
church, gang, clubs, playmates. Each 
of these may have similar standards 
and comparable ties of holding the 
members together. When they are sat- 
isfactory on all levels of community, 
the children experience few conflicts 
and frustrations. But normally each 
type of community living conflicts in 
some ways with the others. 

Homes in the same neighborhood 
have varieties of meaningfulness in 
their group living. Some homes pro- 
vide an atmosphere of love and relaxa- 
tion where children know they are 
accepted for what they are. These 
children go into other homes where 
the expectations are different and 
where they experience rebuffs, ten- 
sions, and conflicts. Then they have 
to take stock of their relationships and 
standards. 

When such differences are magni- 
fied a thousand times through school, 
church, gang, and club experiences, it 
is easy to see why youth’s periods of 
normal instability are intensified. 

This is the point in preadolescence 
and adolescence at which family reli- 
gion as we have described it “pays 
off.” The family as a religious com- 
munity provides stability, resources 
for growth, power to withstand temp- 
tation, standards of behaviour, and 
above all, a knowledge that one is ac- 
cepted as he is with love. 


rf MUST BE MADE CLEAR that what 
has been described is not just a 
home in which everyone is a hail- 
fellow-well-met. There are secular 


“It is to be tested 
finally by the quality 


of group life in the 
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home. ... 


homes with mild religious overtones 
that often meet the world with equa- 
nimity. But a Christian home has a 
profundity and depth which probes 
beneath the surface of emotions and 
attitudes, which provides the power 
of forgiveness and reconciliation in 
the face of broken and destroyed re- 
lationships, which sees the funda- 
mental conflicts of growing persons 
as Opportunities for more meaningful 
relationships. 

When a Christian mother forgives 
a child and restores him to his position 
of sonship, she knows that she has a 
ministry of reconciliation, but she 
knows also that behind her stands the 
Redeemer. The others in the home 
know this, too, for the power of the 
living Christ in the midst of human re- 
lationships is the only means whereby 
our brokenness can be healed. 

It is at this point that the family 
needs the church, for the true church 
is a redeeming and redemptive com- 
munity in which Christ is truly pres- 
ent. It is a fellowship of the Spirit 
where every member is concerned 
with the redemption of his brother for 
whom Christ died. The home at its 
best is a redemptive cell within the 
church. 

In the church’s worship, God is 
made central to every relationship of 
life, and his forgiving love becomes 


Query 


Jesus was not like me, 
Perhaps He was not like you 
For Jesus of Nazareth 

Was born a Jew. 

But isn’t it strange, 

Yes, isn’t it odd? 

Not even He told us... 
What color is God? 


~——MARION FORGEY LINE 


the personal resource for daily living. 
Every congregation does not reflect 
the quality of group life in which 
Christian nurture takes place, just as 
every family does not provide the kind 
of community in which parents and 
children love freely and without re- 
serve. But it is the promise of the 
Gospel that through the power of 
Christ this can be so. 


Ho RELATIONS, CRUCIAL as they 
are for Christian faith, are not 
enough, It is possible by human effort 
to bring a person to the point of de- 
cision for Christ, but only the grace of 
God will induce the act of faith 
whereby redemption takes place. With 
all our knowledge of the control of 
social and psychological processes, we 
can do no more than plant the seed. 
Paul and Apollos may plant seeds, 
but only God provides the increase. 

That this is so, may hurt the pride 
of parents who think they deserve the 
credit, but it also provides hope for 
those who are doubtful about their 
home relationships and family reli- 
gion. Because God is a God of grace, 
he will break through human institu- 
tions which are always partially cor- 
rupted, and by His grace lead parents 
and children to richer relationships. 
But they must ask Him for it. 

This is the point at which family 
worship is relevant. It may or may 
not be formalized, but the important 
factor is the developing sense of the 
power of God to assist parents and 
children in their relationships with 
each other. 

As a sense of fellowship grows into 
real community, they will know them- 
selves so knit together in the power 
of the Spirit that they can face the 
divisive factors in life inside and out- 
side the home. Strengthened also by 
life in the worshiping fellowship of 
the church, they will seek to be serv- 
ants of Christ in daily life. 

What is your family religion? 

It is to be tested finally by the qual- 
ity of group life in the home, as it is 
related to the individuals in the family 
in their daily living. Factual knowl- 
edge, developing standards of charac- 
ter, and family worship will be 
brought into the picture to meet exist- 
ing needs as each member grows in 
grace and in favor with God and man. 





Reprinted from Children’s Religion, May 1954. 
Copyright: The Pilgrim Press, Used by per- 
mission. 


Dr. Miller is professor of Christian education 
at Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 
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Introducing Congo Christians 








Mrs. John Knox Miller, who brings us the story ofp MUYUMBA SAMUEL 
and KALONJI SIMON, offers this word of explanation: “These two Congo 
Christians have led remarkably similar lives. Both were led to Christ by 
other Congo Christians. Both have been connected with McKowen Memorial 
Hospital at Luebo for 38 years. They each underwent a period of Church 
discipline for breaking the seventh Commandment following the death of 
first wives. But the Church stood by them, and both were restored to full 
membership after the establishment of a second stable marriage and a satis- 
factory probationary period.” 








Muyumba Samuel 


Although I am really of the tribe of 
the Bena Nshimba, near Bibanga sta- 
tion, I was born at Kabinda because 
my father was stationed there as a 
soldier. He was not one by profession, 
but was serving his years of military 
service. I was the oldest child and my 
mother and I followed my father as 
he went from place to place in line 
of duty. 

After my father was released from 
the army, we settled at Malange and 
it was there that I first heard the Gos- 
pel message. It was Evangelist Kasonga 
Mule who led me to Christ, and he 
and another evangelist, named Katem- 
bue, helped me most in my early 
Christian life. I was baptized by Mr. 
Bedinger. 

In 1910 I was chosen to come to 
Luebo to enter the school for evan- 
gelists. I was in that school for five 
years when my friend Bonyi came to 
me and said that they were looking 
for more assistants in the medical 
work. I talked to the head of the Evan- 
gelistic School and he said that medi- 
cal work would give me a wonderful 
opportunity to use what I had already 
learned, and so I entered the medical 
work. 

In 1918 it was arranged that I marry 
the daughter of Evangelist Katembue, 
who had first helped lead me to Christ. 
The following year I was chosen to 
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go to Lusambo to help with the medi- 
cal work there. Mrs. Shive (who was 
then Miss Setser) was the nurse there. 
My wife, Mujinga, became very sick 
and died while we were at Lusambo. 
That was a very difficult time for me 
but God helped me. 

In 1920 I returned to the work at 
Luebo and God provided another fine 
woman, Musuamba, to be my wife. 


We have had eleven children, ten of 
whom are living today. All except the 
very youngest have professed their 
faith in Christ. 

The things in my life for which I 
most thank God are His great help 
to me at the time when my first wife 
died and when I was in great suffering. 
I also thank Him for providing an- 
other Christian woman who has helped 























me in my work and who has borne 
and cared for all my children. I thank 
Him also that when I was very sick a 
few months ago, I was not afraid of 
death. 

My life was also miraculously pre- 
served when lightning struck the very 
spot where I had been standing, just ‘a 
moment before, near the door of the 
doctor’s office. I am thankful that I 
am now fully restored to health and 
pray that God will give me the 
strength to carry on for Him till my 
work is done. 


Kalonji Simon 


I, Kalonji Simon, was born in the 
Baluba section of the Kasai region of 
the Congo, in the village of the Bakua 
Nsulu. In those days, of course, we 
didn’t know how to write and so I do 
not know the year! When I was about 
eighteen years old, the Affair of God 
arrived in our village. I was very much 
interested and entered the class that 
was started to teach people about God. 

Some time afterward I went on a 
short trip to visit my oldest sister who 
lived at a distance in another village. 
Upon my return I was distressed to 
find that the missionaries had been 
there in my home village during my 
absence in order to baptize those who 
were converted. I was afraid that I 
had missed my chance. 

I began my journey right away and 
ran night and day until I had caught 
up with the missionaries! They ques- 
tioned me as to my faith and I was 
baptized there in the village of Chief 
Muamba Kuvulu by Mr. Rochester. 

Upon returning to my village, a 
group of young men like myself got 
together to go to the mission station 
of Mutoto. We hoped to go to school 
there. God provided a place for me to 
live in the home of Elder Disashi. 
When he later was transferred to 
Luebo, I went with him and his fam- 
ily. That was in the year 1914. 

My grandfather had preceded me 
to Luebo and so I lived with him. That 
same year my grandfather died and I 
was forced to find a way to support 
myself while I was attending school. 
I sought a job on the mission com- 
pound and became a grass cutter. 

Not long afterwards a bad ulcer de- 
veloped on my leg. I went for treat- 
ment to the hospital and Dr. Coppedge 
said that I must stay in bed in order 





for it to heal. Eventually my leg got 
all right, but I had still not paid for 
my hospital chart so I was put to work 
around the hospital, in order to pay 
for it. It was my job to bring wood 
for the patients that they might have 
firewood with which to cook their 
food. I also helped clean up around 
the hospital building and the hospital 
compound. When my chart was paid 
for, I was released and returned to my 
job of cutting grass. 

Some time later the nurse, Miss 
Fair, sent for me to return to the 
hospital. They were looking for boys 
to become nurses and she remembered 
me! I was very frightened! In our 
tribe we believed that if we even 
touched sick people, especially a 
woman in childbirth, we would cer- 
tainly die! But in fear and trembling 
I began my work and soon lost all my 
fear, for I saw that nothing happened 
to me even when I helped with the 
deliveries. 

Soon afterwards Dr. Stixrud came 
to the Luebo hospital. He continued 
to teach us. I am thankful that in this, 
my thirty-eighth year since beginning 
the work in 1915, I have the strength 
to continue it for our Lord. 

There are several things for which 
I am especially thankful to God. First, 
I am grateful that He overcame the 
fear that I had in the beginning and 
has enabled me to go into this work 
of helping the sick. Second, I am grate- 
ful that He gave me a fine wife, 
Kasanka (Joy), who bore me seven 
children. When God took her, He 
showed me another fine woman, Ka- 


langa (Who Makes Smooth), who has 


given me four children and who still 
cares for me and all the children. I 
am thankful that out of the eleven 
children that I have had, only one of 
them has died. I am thankful, too, that 
all of my children are Christians, even 
though several are now grown and 
married and have families of their 
own. Yes, God has been very good to 
me! END 





PREVENT 
FOREST FIRES! 
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A Report of the Advisory Council on 
Church Music to the Board of Christian 
Education. 


The Place of MUSIC 


Church, U. S. requested the Board of Christian 

Education to “study, counsel, and advise in the 
whole field of Church music, with special attention to 
the needs of the smaller churches.” In response to this 
request the Board established a Committee on Church 
Music and subsequently, in 1954, constituted an Ad- 
visory Council on Church Music. 

These steps were the natural outgrowth of an interest 
in and appreciation of the ministry of music which has 
been developing in America for the past 30 years. The 
Council realizes that, notwithstanding the splendid work 
that has been done in this field by the various denomina- 
tions, our own plans for the future must be based on 
a clearly articulated statement of the underlying purpose 
of music in Christian experience. 

To this end a study has been made by the Council, 
and the results are presented in this paper as a guide to 
the Board of Christian Education in formulating policies 
and plans for a balanced, fruitful ministry of music on 
the denominational level. 


r } \HE 1953 GENERAL ASSEMBLY of the Presbyterian 


Music, by its very nature, has value for the Church 
because: 

1. It can, without words, express and arouse spiritual 
states or experiences which transcend words; it can ex- 
press the inexpressible. Much of the mystery and rich- 
ness of religious experience eludes capture in the lan- 
guage of the spoken word; yet it can be suggested by 
the language of music. 

2. It can, when combined with words, add emotional 
color and force to definite ideas. Much of religion re- 
sides in the communication of ideas, convictions, emo- 
tions, all of which can be clarified and implemented by 
suitable music. 

3. It can recall emotions, situations, concepts, asso- 
ciated with it on previous occasions. This capacity of 
music is a powerful factor in both revival and education. 

4. It can create a sense of unity and contribute to the 
communal experience of Christians. Of all the -arts, 
music is best adapted to group participation. Through 
its medium, small or large assemblies can simultaneously 
join in the expression of their faith, an act which binds 
them together and heightens the experience of all. 


These are the main characteristics of music which 
have led the Church, either consciously or uncon- 
sciously, to introduce music into her life. In her use of 
music she has employed the singing voice, in solo and in 
choir and in congregation. She has utilized a variety of 
musical instruments, organ and piano and orchestra, 
singly and in combination, playing alone to condition 


the hearts of worshipers or to accompany the singing 
voices; and she has found room in her service for every 
degree of musical skill, from the eminent instrumental 
and vocal virtuosos to the musically untrained but con- 
secrated person. 


a RECORDED HISTORY the union of music and re- 
ligion had taken place. Throughout the history of 
the Christian Church, from Biblical days to the present, 
music has been used to express and implement the faith 
and aspirations of the followers of Christ. Particularly 
during the Reformation period, music was the subject 
of serious thought and wide usage. John Calvin, from 
whose theology and worship practices we derive our 
Presbyterian traditions, assigned music an important 
place in the Church and was concerned about the kind 
of music to be used and the manner of its performance. 

We are, therefore, in the Reformed tradition and in 
the Biblical tradition when we set ourselves to inquire 
into the values of music and to seek the most fitting and 
fruitful ways to use it in the Church. 
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It is not the purpose of this report to suggest detailed 
plans for our Board of Christian Education, but rather 
to recommend certain broad principles upon which a 
program of action can be based. The Council, therefore, 
submits the following guiding principles: 

1. Spiritual values are primary. In calling attention to 
the characteristics of music which render it a valuable 
aid to the Church, we cannot overlook the fact that 
there are certain dangers which arise from its use. Music 
is not serving the purposes of the Church (1) when 
aesthetic values are promoted for their own sake; (2) 
when inferior music undercuts the dignity and virility of 
our faith; (3) when an indifferent treatment of music 
leads to unreality in a religious act; (4) when the desire 
to please converts music into an entertainment. 

The text of our church music, in order to conform to 
the principle of placing spiritual values first, must be 
an accurate expression of our Christian faith as revealed 
in the Word of God. 

2. High standards of church music should be our aim. 
The Council recognizes that there is wide variation in 








































































in the Life of the Church 


musical taste among the laity and the leadership of the 
Church, Furthermore, it is aware of the difficulty in lay- 
ing down canons of musical judgment. Nevertheless, it 
should be declared that a high quality of text and music, 
skillfully performed, has more spiritual effectiveness 
than tawdry, inferior music, poorly and irreverently 
rendered. We have a Christian obligation to seek the 
best where aesthetic values do not run counter to spir- 
itual values. 

3. A complete ministry of music should be our aim. 
It should touch our entire membership because music 
can provide a rich spiritual ministry to every Christian, 
regardless of age or cultural position. It should likewise 
be integrated into every emphasis of the Church because 
the values in music feed directly into worship, evan- 
gelism, fellowship, and service. 

In order to bring about this complete ministry of 
music, the Church needs to undertake a more compre- 
hensive and thorough training program. Such a program 
would include at least two aspects: first, it would give 
the entire leadership of the Church a clear vision of the 
spiritual possibilities in the ministry of music; second, 
it would train skilled musicians, both volunteer and pro- 
fessional, to carry out the program. 


T SHOULD BE BORNE IN MIND that the ministry of music, 
if it is to yield its maximum returns to the Church, 
must provide vital experiences in music, extending from 
the home, with its private devotional use of hymns, 
through the varied musical enterprises of the local 
church, on to the larger gatherings of church courts, 
conferences, and conventions. 

Emphasis should be given to the fact that local 
churches differ in musical resources, talent, instruments, 
and tradition. Consequently leaders must make a wide 
adaptation of the program to meet the various needs. 
While the Church should have a corps of musicians 
qualified to direct an elaborate musical program in a 
large church, it is equally necessary to provide guidance 
and supplementary aid to the smaller churches through- 
out our denomination. 

However elaborate or however simple the program 
may be, we should keep before us at all times the ideal 
of congregational song as the heart of the musical life 
of the Church. This insistence on the right and the 
privilege of the people to participate in singing is a 
distinctly Protestant emphasis, deriving from our fun- 
damental belief in the priesthood of believers. History 
frequently reveals a close correlation between vitality 
of congregational singing and (See page 55) 














WELL KNOWN BELGIAN WRITER TELLS US 


W A VY PROTESTANT 
ussonanns w OUS SES 


By JOSEPH ESSER 


Belgian writer, | ’ 
Tutor for missionaries studying in Belgium 


“7 OOK, MORE AMERICANS!” ex- 


claimed a young Brussels 

“miss” to her companion. 
Advancing slowly in front of us, 
holding hands, are the members of a 
family of foreigners: father, mother, 
and three children. I say “foreigners” 
because their clothes do not appear to 
come from a shop window in Brussels. 
The colors are showy, ranging from 
cherry red to apple green. And the 
language they speak! It certainly is 
not French! 

The man is big, with well-developed 
muscles. One has the impression that 
he must have played football. The 
wife is slender and dainty, yet all 
mother. No pranks of the children 
escape her. The children are active, 
incessantly on the move. They pull 
their mother in every direction, from 
time to time hailing a passing dog, be- 
cause dogs are everywhere in Brussels. 

“Are they Americans?” asks the 
other girl. “What are they doing 
here?” 

“They are Protestant missionaries. 
They will leave shortly for Congo.” 

“Really? But why come to Brussels? 
Why don’t they go directly to 
Congo?” That is the question. 

I also look at these young Ameri- 
cans, admiring them. I know why they 
have come to wear out their shoes on 
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the cobblestoned streets of the capi- 
tal. With enthusiasm I consider the 
secret which guides them and gives 
them their strength: their faith. 

They are happy, even joyful, and 
their happiness contrasts with the pre- 
occupied air of the Belgians around 
them. It is because their lives have 
meaning that they are capable, some- 
times, of herculean tasks! 


WHY ARE THE MISSIONARIES 
IN BRUSSELS? 


Livingstone and Stanley opened 
Africa to European influence. The lat- 
ter completed the famous trip across 
Africa from East to West in 1877, 
after 999 days of hard labor and un- 
speakable trials. 

One man who realized the impor- 
tance of this long exploration was 
Leopold II, king of the Belgians. He 
wanted the emipre traveled by Stan- 
ley. In order to obtain it, he promised 
to civilize and evangelize the African. 

To whom did he turn for help? To 
the Protestants? There are-hardly any 
in Belgium. To the Catholics? Cer- 
tainly. He appealed directly to the 
Pope, who without delay sent mis- 
sionaries to Central Africa. 

This is the reason the Catholic 
Church in effect obtained a monopoly 
in the Congo. In 1906 Leopold II 
signed an agreement with Rome by 
which the Catholic Church would en- 
joy a privileged position, financially, 


politically and socially. This agree- 
ment was to last for 50 years. 

The Protestant churches sent num- 
bers of missionaries who were con- 
stantly ignored by the government. 
Some of these were great because of 
their intelligence, heart and faith, but 
on the government level the Protes- 
tants were completely ignored until 
1945. While the Catholic Church was 
receiving large subsidies from the Bel- 
gian government, the Protestants had 
to finance all their work, even schools, 
with money sent by the European 
and American churches. 


N 1945 MINISTER GODDING of the 

Liberal Party was able to introduce 
a principle agreed on by the Parlia- 
ment, that the foreign Christian mis- 
sions, namely Protestants, also should 
obtain subsidies for their schools and 
civilizing efforts. Certain conditions 
were presented, one of which is an 
internship of one year in Brussels for 
educational missionaries. During this 
time they are to study the French lan- 
guage and Belgian mentality. The 
school certificates signed by the Pro- 
testant missionaries would then also 
have official standing on the same basis 
as those granted by Catholic mission- 
aries. 

This is why the Protestant mission- 
aries are in Brussels. It is a matter of 
money, and yet more than that, a 
question of human honesty in regard 
to their Congolese students, who de- 
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sire certificates of real value in the 
eyes of the authorities. Also one must 
add that the Congolese are demanding 
more and more a broader instruction 
in French, which is the official lan- 
guage of the Belgion Congo. 


THE BRUSSELS COURSE 


One must not believe that the in- 
ternship in Brussels is a sinecure, The 
time for these studies in limited— 
only one year. How would you learn 
in one year all the subjects in which 
exams must be taken: 

French: Grammar, conversation, 
dictation, composition, literature. 

Pedagogy: Theoretical and _prac- 
tical. 

Colonial Course: 

History of the Belgian Congo 

History of Belgium (which is ex- 
tremely difficult) 

Government and Laws 
Congo 

Government and Laws of Belgium 

Geography of the Congo 

Ethnography of the Congo 

Labor Legislation for the Congo 

The Legal Status of Missions in the 
Congo 

Hygiene for the Congo 

Organization of Education in the 
Congo 

Principles of Colonization 

All of these are lecture courses i7 
French at university level, with oral 
examinations in French. 

These courses are not only attended 


of the 


Ornate Guild Halls surround the Market Place in Brussels. 


by Protestant missionaries, but also 
by Catholic priests and sisters. What 
kind of a feeling exists between them? 
One can say that cordiality reigns 
and a fraternal spirit is present in the 
classes. 

Why therefore the difference in the 
relationships in Belgium and those be- 
ing practiced in the Colony? In Congo 
it is a cunning and wicked struggle, 
at times even disloyal. In Brussels the 
missionaries resemble soldiers during 
a cease-fire. During the war when the 
trumpet sounded for momentary 
cease-fire to care for the wounded, the 
soldiers—enemies—talked and offered 
each other cigarettes, exchanged food, 
and showed again signs that they 
were all men, nothing else. 

How sad that this calm and peace- 
ful attitude of the Colonial School 
must one day be displaced by the 
tense air of a battlefield. Here all are 
simply brothers; in Congo they will 
be enemy-brothers because of com- 
petition. 

Another characteristic of the course 
is its rapidity. Everything is done 
with speed. One must speak fast, 
write fast; one must compose fast, 
and one must also learn-by-heart fast. 
The courses alone take 30 hours 
weekly. Besides, an American mission- 
ary must spend five to six hours on 
his compositions. 

Add to all this the amount of cor- 
respondence one must continue with 
the respective churches at home, the 


family obligations and also church 
obligations. Now you must not tell 
me the missionaries in Brussels have 
time to idle, counting stars, 


If one needs many qualities in order 
to become a good missionary in 
Africa, one needs added ones to be a 
good student while in Brussels. 


One needs a strong dose of good 
humour because of the unexpected. 
Everything is new—people, customs, 
and language above all. The mother 
does all the necessary buying in the 
big stores. She only knows how to say 
“Good day” in French. She must ask 
for the foods she wants, using foreign 
names. Then she must pay! This is a 
real Babel. There is no one to trans- 
late English into French and vice 
versa. 

The other day a missionary wanted 
to buy two loaves of bread. Now, 
“two” and “twelve” poorly pro- 
nounced in French sound the same. She 
believed she had ordered two loaves, 
when in fact she had ordered twelve! 
The baker looked at her, then placed 
twelve loaves on the counter. The 
lady blushed and did not know what 
to do, She extended her hand and put 
up the sign of Winston Churchill, her 
two fingers, saying, “I want two 
loaves only.” This stopped the con- 
fusion. 


Optimism is needed in the class- 
room also where the professor im- 
patiently cries out like a storm. This 
method, a little bit rude, is not fami- 
liar to Americans. Sad is he who takes 
this gesticulation seriously, for he is 
lost. 

The certificate which the mission- 
aries will receive here in Brussels is 
the result of a united effort by the 
missionaries themselves and the Bel- 


_gian government, which also has put 


forth a real effort. Indeed the Colonial 
Ministry pays the salary of every pro- 
fessor in French, pedagogy, and the 


colonial sciences. 


I repeat once again, the double aim 
of the large Protestant family in com- 
ing to Brussels is to satisfy in every 
point the requirements of the Belgian 
government and to furnish themselves 
with all possible knowledge which 
may further the missionary cause in 
Congo. The missionaries want to build 
a strong and indestructible bridge be- 
tween themselves and the Belgians by 
their honesty and sympathy. The 
presence of the missionaries here is 
thus a good thing from all points of 
view, looking toward the future. ENp 
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Pastor’s wife writes 
novel on fun, faith 


NO WINGS IN THE MANSE 
by Betty Frist. Fleming H. Revell 
Co. 159 pp., $2.50. 

“A mixture of fun and faith”—this 
is the phrase Betty Frist uses to de- 
scribe life in a Presbyterian preacher’s 
family. (Mrs. Frist is wife of Dr. J. C. 
Frist, Government Street Church of 
Mobile.) The phrase very aptly de- 
scribes the book she has written about 
that life. It is a cheery book with at 
least one humorous incident on nearly 
every page, yet Mrs. Frist’s concern 
with morality and Christianity is al- 
ways apparent beneath the surface. 

There is much happily useful and 
useless knowledge to be obtained 
herein: - how to discourage a pulpit 
committee from another church (“Oh, 
yes, he’s a good preacher—but he has 
fits”), what text a newly-married 
minister should avoid (“I have sinned, 
I have played the fool, I have erred 
exceedingly”), that crying babies 
sometimes do not disturb preachers as 
much as preachers disturb babies, the 
difference between Baptists and Pres- 
byterians (six-year-old boy: “We be- 
lieve almost the same things, only the 
Baptists holler it out’’), etc. 

This is not a book for the ultra- (or 
pseudo-) sophisticated, and certainly 
was not intended to be. It seems a 
little hard on “Papa,” who is some- 
times in danger of being reduced to 
a comic character, like the typical 
radio portrayal of the American hus- 
band and father. Yet, on the other 
hand, we read, “there was a nobility 
and a grandeur in his living that made 
us want to imitate him—and it. He 
walked erect, down a straight road.” 
The abiding charm of the book lies in 
its alternation between serious and gay. 
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Ministers’ families reading No 
Wings in the Manse will recognize 
many of their own problems and joys. 
But it is even more a book for all 
church members, who will learn much 
that they should know. And let them 
heed Mrs, Frist’s closing words: 
“Don’t pity us. We’re doing all right, 
and having a good time trying. There’s 
fun in being a preacher’s child and a 
preacher’s wife—depending, of course, 
on the preacher.” 

—GRAVES H. THOMPSON 


THE DRAMA OF THE BOOK 
OF REVELATION 


by John Wick Bowman. West- 
minster Press, 159 pp., $2.50. 


The author of The Intention of 
Jesus and The Religion of Maturity 
here attempts to write for laymen a 
wholesome guide to what he calls 
“the most abused writing in the Chris- 
tian Scriptures.” He suggests that this 
book contains doctrine and narrative, 
all fashioned into the then-current 
scheme of a drama, with seven acts 
and 49 scenes, prefaced with a saluta- 
tion and concluded by an epilogue. 

Dr. Bowman used his own transla- 
tion of the text, and he provides in- 
troductory comments and a brief ex- 
planation of each passage. 

The most striking feature of The 
Drama of the Book of Revelation is 
the elaborate structure which Dr. 
Bowman finds in the book. He is in- 
fluenced strongly by Lohmeyer’s out- 
line and has striven to understand the 
Apocalypse. But his understanding is 
heavily weighted by the conviction 
that the Book of the Revelation must 
be fitted into a specific dramatic form. 


This reviewer cannot help but won- 
der whether the form was really that 
important to the writer of the New 
Testament book. It is significant that 
Dr. Bowman felt the need for an 
apology of this structure in the Oc- 
tober, 1955, of Interpretation. 

The average reader will gain much 
from Dr. Bowman’s book, but he, too, 
may wonder whether familiarity with 
a detailed and partially forced struc- 
tural pattern is necessary for an under- 
standing of the book. 


——JOSEPH M. GETTYS 


TOGETHER WE PRAISE HIM 


by Florence C. Brillhart. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., 144 pages, 
$2. 


This book is designed to help 
women’s organizations achieve a high 
level of inspiration and to provide in- 
teresting material for public speakers 
and Sunday school teachers. 

Mrs. Brillhart wisely counsels the 
user of her book to remember that, 
as a worship service begins, the minds 
of the group are most likely to be on 
an everyday plane of homely details. 
Thus the devotions in these pages 
start at that level and gradually lead 
the group to a higher plane of think- 
ing and feeling. 

Built around interest centers—such 
as asrose, a candle, vegetables, salt and 
pepper shakers—the devotional themes 
are developed with stories about re- 
markable people, practical techniques 
for deeper spiritual adventures, varied 
musical arrangements, and brief, pene- 
trating prayers. For each of the pro- 
grams, there is a suggested hymn, 
Scripture passage, devotional talk, 
and closing prayer. Mrs. Brillhart also 
encourages the leader to include or 
substitute personal experiences wher- 
ever possible. 


H.M.S. ULYSSES 
by Alistair MacLean. Doubleday 
and Co. $3.95. 

One of the very best novels of 
World War II. The story of a British 
cruiser on the Murmansk run. This 
dramatic and well-written novel will 


hold you spellbound. 


BOON ISLAND 
by Kenneth Roberts. Doubleday 
and Co. $3.75. 

The story of a shipwreck on Boon 
Island. A novel which runs the gamut 
of human emotions and will not soon 
be forgotten. 
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THE PROGRAM 
ENCYCLOPEDIA 


by Clement A. Duran. Associa- 
tion Press, 630 pp., $7.95. 


Are you looking for suggestions of 
parties, games or stunts? Here is a 
listing that is almost guaranteed to 
give you a new idea, for it includes 
everything from a “Beggars’ Night” 
to. seasonal parties, dinner parties or 
even a “Whale Bake.” 

Perhaps you want to start some- 
thing new in your community or 
church—a hobby night, craft activi- 
ties, or artistic creations. You will 
find 48 pages containing listings of 
appropriate activities. Not a detailed 
report but rather suggestions that will 
start your train of thought in any one 
of a dozen different directions. 

In the area of program planning 
and presentation, there are suggestions 
on writing a constitution, parliamen- 
tary procedure, methods of leading 
group discussion, panel discussions, 
forums, symposiums, dialogues, group 
interviews, audio-visuals, book re- 
views, buzz groups, demonstrations, 
field trips. 

Truly Program Encyclopedia is a 
fitting title. There are no details given, 
no colorful illustrations, but there are 
many helpful hints for those respon- 
sible for planning programs or activi- 
ties in a church group, though some 
ideas are more applicable to a civic 
group. A useful addition to any 
church library. ; 


—CATHERINE JEAN BOAND 


SPEAKERS ILLUSTRATIONS 
FOR SPECIAL DAYS 


Edited by Charles L. Wallace. 
Abingdon Press, 1956, 240 pp., 
$3.50. 


In a field where much of the ma- 
terial has been reprinted so often it 
has lost its usefulness, it is refreshing 
to find a book in which one-fourth of 
the items are appearing for the first 
time. Many of the stories were writ- 
ten especially for this volume by 
noted speakers who were willing to 
share their favorite illustrations. 

Over 700 authors are quoted, in- 
cluding such well-known names as 
Charles L. Allen, Sholem Asch, John 
Sutherland Bonnell, Harold A. Bosley, 
J. R. Brokhoff, George A. Buttrick, 
Fred R. Chenault, Henry Sloane Cof- 
fin, E. Stanley Jones, Gerald Ken- 
nedy, Hugh Thompson Kerr, Albert 
Schweitzer, Ralph W. Sockman, Elton 
Trueblood, Leslie D. Weatherhead, 





NEW BLAKELY BOOK 


"| Wager on God” 


Like the month of June in the pop- 
ular song, Dr. Hunter B. Blakely’s ac- 
tivity calendar is “bustin’ out all over.” 
Latest item added to his list is publi- 
cation of his new book, 1 Wager on 
God, by John Knox Press. 

The flurry of activities connected 
with the book’s debut comes in the 
midst of a flood tide of projects to 
promote the 1956 Year of Emphasis 
on Higher Education. Dr. Blakely is 
secretary of the Board of Christian 
Education’s division of higher edu- 
cation. 

I Wager on God translates Dr. 
Blakely’s deep conviction that man 
must use all his powers—both mental 
and spiritual—in building his Chris- 
tian beliefs and theology. 

“Faith does not overthrow reason,” 
he says. “Faith and reason are com- 
panions walking pathways together 
into larger truths.” 

This book is undergirded with Bib- 
lical references and quotations. Dr. 


Blakely has drawn upon centuries of 
Christian thought and his personal 
faith. 

The volume contains such vigorous 
phrases as these: “By praying, the soul 
breaks its fatal silence.” . “The 
selfish soul is always shrinking.” .. . 
“It is the pilgrim mood that teaches a 
man to hold the things of this world 
in a loose grasp and to seek the eternal 
treasures.” 

The title stems from the writings of 
Blaise Pascal, French philosopher— 
“You must wager. It is not optional. 

. Let us weigh the gain and the loss 
in wagering that God 1s.” 

Dr. Blakely is now vice chairman of 
the Commission on Christian Educa- 
tion for the National Council of 
Churches of Christ. Before coming to 
Richmond in 1950 as secretary of 
higher education, he was president of 
Queens College in Charlotte, North 
Carolina. 

—JACK ABERNATHY 





and many others. In the words of the 
editor, “this volume reflects many 
minds, many talents and insights.” 

Materials are arranged chronologi- 
cally for the special days and seasons 
generally observed in both civil and 
church calendars. The 1oo1 stories are 
classified under 22 headings all the 
way from New Year’s Day to Christ- 
mas. In addition, there are subheads 
with thought-provoking titles. 

For this reviewer’s purpose, the 
book would have been more service- 
able if a textual index had been added. 
However, the index of names and 
subjects is quite helpful. 

As one who has had considerable 
experience with this type of book, I 
can truthfully say that this is one of 
the very best of recent publications. 
A busy pastor will find it informing 
and inspiring. The illustrations prop- 
erly used will make his sermons more 
interesting. 

—ROBERT S. WOODSON 


JUBILEE | 
by. John Brick. Doubleday and 
Co. $3.95. 

An excellent novel describing Sher- 
man’s march through Georgia, with an 
explanation of his strategy, told from 
the northern viewpoint. 


LATER OLD TESTAMENT 
STORIES 
by Ethel L. Smither. Abingdon 
Press. 80 pp., $1.50. 

Parents and teachers already famil- 
iar with Miss Smither’s Early Old 
Testament Stories will welcome this 
collection of later stories. Receiving 
a fresh, vivid treatment from this 
gifted author are four old favorites: 
Ruth, David, Solomon, and Nehemiah. 
Less familiar is the story of Naboth’s 
vineyard, an account of wickedness 
and stern judgment seldom found in 
children’s Bible storybooks. 

The book will be a boon to teachers 
seeking to enrich the necessarily brief 
sketches found in church school litera- 
ture and in the factual, archaic lan- 
guage of the Bible itself. Skillfully 
woven into the beautiful old stories is 
a wealth of information about the 
everyday life, family tradition, laws, 
and customs of the ancient Hebrews. 

Scattered generously through the 
book and happily wedded to the text 
are bold three-color illustrations by 
Kurt Weise, “one of the most success- 
ful and best-loved artists in the chil- 
dren’s book field.” 


—MARGARET NEWELL 
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Patterson, Harris lead rally 
for U.S. servicemen in Europe 


RICHMOND, VA., (PN)—T wo Presby- 
terian laymen, both from the Board of 
Christian Education here, delivered 
the principal addresses at 28 rallies for 
Protestant Men of the U. S. Armed 
Forces in Europe. 

Clinton Harris, secretary of the 
Division of Church Relations, and Dr. 
S. J. (Jap) Patterson, secretary of the 
Division of Men’s Work, flew from 
New York on April 12 to speak at 
fourteen major U. S. bases in France, 
Germany, and England. Two rallies, 
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with some 400 men attending each, 
were held at each base. The Presby- 
terian leaders returned to America on 
May 6. 

The rallies, planned by the USA- 
REUR Protestant Men’s Council, 
were designed to give Protestant Men 
in the Army a realistic appraisal of 
the spiritual and moral issues under- 
lying the threat to the Free World. 
Lt. Col. Powell Fraser, former officer 
of the Assembly Men’s Council and 
a key leader in the Protestant Men of 
the Chapel movement in the U. S. 


Dr. Patterson and Mr. Harris prepare to board overseas plane. 
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Armed Forces in Europe, was instru- 
mental in arranging the rallies. 

Mr. Harris, a native of Arkadelphia, 
Ark., has been a pioneer in the field 
of visual presentations in religious 
public relations. He has been respon- 
sible for staging the highly effective 
and significant Presbyterian Men’s 
Conventions held in Greensboro, 
N. C., Jacksonville, Fla., Nashville, 
Tenn., Dallas, Texas, and New Or- 
leans, La. Mr. Harris has designed the 
staging “props” for the European 
rallies, and sent ahead detailed instruc- 
tions for their construction by Ger- 
man craftsmen. 

Dr. Patterson was paying a return 
visit to the European bases, having 
visited several in France and Germany 
and talked there on Protestant men’s 
work, at the close of his tour of mis- 
sion fields in Brazil, Africa, and Por- 
tugal last fall. 


N. O. Presbyterians buy 
Episcopal student center 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—(PN)—The Epis- 
copal Student Center has been pur- 
chased by Presbyterians here for the 
use of Presbyterian students on the 
Tulane University and Sophie New- 
comb campuses. Until the recent pur- 
chase, Presbyterian students have been 
sharing the Methodist Center and the 
Presbyterian Church has been virtu- 
villy the only denomination without its 
own campus home at these two schools. 

The Center has been purchased at 
a cost of $40,000 and will be turned 
over to the local Board of Student 
Work on July 15. The down payment 
of $10,000 is being contributed by 
members of local churches. A. note for 
the remainder will be carried for one 


year by the Episcopal Church. 


Lees-McRae 


BANNER ELK, N. c.—Jerry Meeks, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. G. C. Meeks, 
High Point, N. C., has been elected 
president of the freshman class of 
Lees-McRae College. Billy Campbell, 
son of Mr. and Mrs. C. H. Campbell 
of Greenville, S. C., is chairman -of 
the Social Board. 
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Dr. C. Ellis Nelson 
Accepts New York Post 


AUSTIN, TEXAS—(PN)—Dr. C. Ellis 
Nelson, professor of Christian Edu- 
cation at Austin Presbyterian Theo- 
logical Seminary, has accepted a simi- 
lar position at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City, beginning 
July, 1957. He succeeds Dr. Lewis J. 
Sherrill, another minister from the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S., who has 
been a professor at Union Seminary 
since 1950. 

Dr. Nelson has taught at Austin 
Seminary since 1948, and except for a 
three-year period during which he was 
director of Young People’s Work for 
the Board of Christian Education, 
Richmond, he has been instructor or 
associate professor at Austin Seminary 
since 1938. 

Announcement of Dr. Nelson’s ap- 
pointment to the New York position 
came from the office of Austin Semi- 
nary President David L. Stitt. He 
stated: 

“We deeply regret the loss of Dr. 
Nelson from our faculty. His unusual 
abilities, his deep commitment and his 
tireless energies have produced fruit- 
ful results not only in the training 
given our students, but also in the 
work of the Synod and the General 
Assembly. 

We have justifiable pride, on the 
other hand, in the fact that one of our 
alumni goes to America’s dominant po- 
sition in the field of Christian Educa- 
tion. We see in this appointment a 
marvelous opportunity to make his 
influence felt throughout the country 
and the world. 

“Dr. Nelson will go with our bless- 
ings, and we shall continue to support 
him with our interest and our pray- 
ers. We are glad that he has another 
year with us.” 


Birmingham Choir on TV 

BIRMINGHAM, ALA.—(PN)—The choir 
of First Presbyterian Church, Bir- 
mingham, recently inaugurated a new 
television series over Radio Station 
WABT. Various church choirs in the 
city will appear from time to time on 
the series. 








‘57 General Assembly 
to meet in Birmingham 


ATLANTA, GA.—(PN)—South 
Highland Presbyterian Church 
of Birmingham, Ala., will be host 
for the 1957 meeting of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church, U. S. 

Announcement of the accept- 
ance of an invitation from the 
Birmingham church was made 
by Dr. E. C. Scott, stated clerk 
of the General Assembly, fol- 
lowing the meeting here of the 
Permanent Committee on the 
Office of The General Assem- 
bly. The invitation had been ex- 
tended by the pastor, Dr. Frank 
Alfred Mathes. 

Date for the meeting will be 
April 25-May 1, 1957—the earli- 
est date for the Assembly in 
many years. 

Both the earlier date and the 








action by the committee in se- 
lecting the site were result of 
action by the gsth General As- 
sembly in 1955. The Assembly 
asked that an earlier date be set, 
as the result in the change in 
1953 of the Church Year from 
April 1-March 31, to a calen- 
dar year basis. The Assembly 
also instructed the Committee on 
the Office of the General As- 
sembly to receive invitations and 
decide upon sites for each meet- 
ing of the Church’s highest 
court. Heretofore selection of 
the site was made by the Assem- 
bly itself the year prior to meet- 
ing. 
This will be the fourth time 
that the Assembly has met in 
Birmingham, and the third time 
in this century. Earlier years in 
which the city was host to the 
commissioners from seventeen 
states were 1891, 1907, and 1917. 








Now 477 foreign missionaries 
but still far short of goal 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—(PN)—The ap- 
pointment of ten new missionaries to 
four mission fields of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., and the announcement 
that the active missionary force has 
reached 477, the largest in 28 years, 
were high lights of the annual March 
meeting of the Board of World Mis- 
sions here. 


Another high point was the an- 
nouncement by the Department of Over- 
seas Relief and Inter-Church Aid, that 
contributions of clothing and blankets 
from members of the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., reached a total weight 
of 143,000 pounds during 1955, sufh- 
cient to give the denomination a rank- 
ing of fourth among all the 30 Ameri- 
can Churches co-operating through the 
National Council of Churches relief 
agency, Church World Service. 


The Rev. Paul B. Freeland, secre- 
tary of the department, announced 





that the Southern Presbyterians’ stand- 
ing in per capita gifts of clothing and 
blankets is third in CWS. On the basis 
of the 143,000 pounds of clothing 
known to have been shipped from 
Presbyterian, U. S., churches, per- 
member gifts averaged .18 pound. In 
other words, Mr. Freeland explained, 
“It took 5.4 people in our church to 
collect and send to needy overseas one 
pound of clothing. This was the third 
best among American churches, re- 
gardless of size, in 1955.” 

Newly appointed missionaries in- 
cluded three for Taiwan (Formosa), 
two for Japan, four for the Belgian 
Congo, and one for Brazil. 

REV. AND MRS. KENNETH MCLELLAN 
KEPLER, both natives of China and 
former missionaries to that country for 
the Presbyterian Church, U.S.A., were 
appointed evangelistic missionaries to 
Taiwan. Mr. Kepler is pastor of the 
Milford, Del., (See next page) 
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Mrs. A. R. Craig 








Mrs. A. R. Craig Women’s 
Work Chairman 


ATLANTA, GA. The Board of Women’s Work 
has announced the election of Mrs. A. R. 
Craig of Rutherfordton, N. C., as the chair- 
man-elect of the Board. 

Mrs. Craig will succeed Miss Louise A. 
Davidson of Bethesda, Md., upon expiration 
of her term at the close of the June meeting of 
the General Assembly. 

Also named to lead the work of more than 
325,000 Presbyterian women in _ seventeen 
southern states, are Vice-Chairman Mrs. Walter 
N. Trulock, Jr., of Sherrill, Ark., and Secre- 
tary Mrs. H. B. Whitaker of Petersburg, Tenn. 
Mrs. Trulock was re-elected to the vice-chair- 
manship. Mrs. Whitaker succeeds Mrs. Paul K. 
Buckles of Newport News, Va. 

The chairman-elect is the wife of Rev. A. R. 
Craig, pastor of the Rutherfordton Presby- 
terian Church. She is a graduate of Assembly’s 
Training School of Richmond, Va., and with 
her husband served thirteen years as a mission- 
ary to China. Mrs. Craig has been a member 
of the Board of Women’s Work since 1950. 








(From page 39) Presbyterian Church. 
Also going to Taiwan will be Miss 
PAULINE (POLLY) HARROP of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and Richmond, Va. She 
is now director of Christian educa- 
tion for First Presbyterian Church, 
Richmond, and is engaged to the REV. 
ROBERT L. MONTGOMERY, whom the 
Board had earlier appointed as an 
evangelistic missionary to Taiwan. 

Appointed for educational and 
evangelistic service in Japan are REV. 
AND MRS. JOHN MORGAN REAGAN JR., of 
Fairhope, Alabama. The couple will 
go out to the field after Mr. Reagan 
completes, probably within the year, 
the requirements for his Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Edinburgh. 
Mr. Reagan is a native of Hartford, 
Ala., and graduate of Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary. Mrs. Reagan is the 
former John Todd McCain, native of 
Sanatorium, N. C., a graduate of 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga., 
and former young people’s worker in 
Rock Spring Presbyterian Church, 
Atlanta. 

Two young women were appointed 
to service in the Congo. Miss MAR- 
JORIE ANNE HOFFELD of St. Louis, Mo., 
and the Assembly’s Training School, 
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will go to the field via Belgium (for 
language study) in the late summer. 
Miss Hoffeld will be graduated from 
ATS this spring. She is a member of 
Overland Presbyterian Church, St. 
Louis, and has had extensive teaching 
experience, as well as work with the 
Migrant Ministry of the National 
Council of Churches. She will go as 
an educational missionary. 

The other young woman, MLLE. 
MARIANNE HONOR RENEE DE WORM, of 
Paturages (Hainaut), Belgium, is en- 
gaged tO MR. GEORGE T. MCKEE, JR., a 
new missionary to the Congo. Mlle. 
de Worm is now teaching in Brussels, 
and will go as an educational mission- 
ary, probably in late summer. 

REV. AND MRS. LAMAR WILLIAMSON, 
yr., of Harveyton, Ky., were ap- 
pointed as evangelistic missionaries to 
the Congo. They will go to their field 
via Belgium in the late summer. It is 
understood that Mr. Williamson will 
teach on the theological faculty in 
our school in Kakinda. 

Mr. Williamson is a native of Mon- 
ticello, Ark., a graduate of Davidson 
College, Union Theological Seminary 
in Richmond, and has studied at the 
seminary at Montpellier, France. 


Mrs. Williamson is from Orlando, 
is a graduate of Florida State Univer- 
sity, and studied at the Assembly’s 
Training School. 

Mr. Williamson is the present pas- 
tor of Harveyton and Hull Memorial 
Churches at Harveyton, Ky. 

Romance also plays a part in the 
single appointment to Brazil, for Miss 
DOROTHY LOIS BAKER, Of Davidson and 
Charlotte, N. C., is engaged to the 
REV. JAMES Moss, another applicant 
for evangelistic service to Brazil. Miss 
Baker is a Queens College graduate, 
now doing youth work for Common- 
wealth Presbyterian Church, Char- 
lotte. 

The missionary roll of 477 repre- 
sents a net gain of 29 missionaries 
over 1954, a 6.5 per cent increase— 
and puts this decade ahead of any 
previous ten-year period. 

The Board pointed out, however, 
that the 29 net gain, out of 35 ap- 
pointments was barely half of the 
FORWARD WITH CHRIST goal of 56, and 
that opportunities for Christian har- 
vest are greater than ever before in 
all fields in which the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., is a work. 


The total of 477 (See page 59) 




















Challenge Fund grants aid 14 teachers 


RICHMOND, VA.—Fourteen graduate 
fellowships and scholarships to sti- 
mulate improvement in college teach- 
ing have been awarded by the Board 
of Christian Education. The grants 
total $15,000 and come from the 
Board’s “Challenge Fund,” which aids 
various phases of Christian higher 
education. 

Two grants of $2,500 each for fur- 
ther study abroad go to professors 
who have already obtained Ph.D. de- 
grees. Recipients are Prof. James Y. 
Causey, teaching in the Department 
of Spanish at Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C.; and Prof. Charles 
Ferguson MeRae, teaching at Hamp- 
den-Sydney College, Hampden-Syn- 
ney, Va. 

Two fellowships on a matching 
basis ($1,500 from the Board and a 
like amount from the college) go to 
professors working toward Ph.D. de- 
grees. Winners are Ella Mae Sowder 
of Flora Macdonald College, Red 
Springs, N. C., and Prof. James V. 
Balch of Arkansas College, Batesville. 

Ten awards of $750 each have been 
made to the following promising fu- 
ture college teachers: Rev. Sherwood 
H. Reisner, First Church, Falfurrias, 
Texas; Rev. Charles Henry Williams, 
Brown Memorial Church, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; Sylvia Wilkes Sanders, Austin, 


Six win fellowships 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Six graduating sen- 
iors of Louisville Presbyterian Semi- 
nary have been awarded fellowships 
for further graduate study. One of the 
fellowships is being awarded this year 
for the first time, supported by an 
anonymous donor. 

Five of the fellowships provide fi- 
nancial aid in the amount of $500. The 
Fellowship in Pastoral Counseling, 
new this year, grants a selected mem- 
ber of the graduating class an amount 
between $1500 and $2500 for further 
study in pastoral counseling at the 
University of Chicago. 

Recipients are PAUL KEITH MAIN, a 
native of Greenfield, Ind.; THOMAS 
MORTON MCMILLAN, JR. of Thomas- 
ville, Ga.; MAYO YATES SMITH of La- 
tonia, Ky.; DAVID ALDEN STEERE of 
Akron, Ohio; J. JOSEPH TROWER of 
Bellflower, Mo. JACK AUSTIN WORTH- 
INGTON was awarded the new fellow- 
ship in pastoral counseling. He is 
from Memphis, Tenn. 


June, 1956 


Texas; Austin Theodore Turk, 
Gainesville, Ga.; Frederick Field 
Ritsch Jr., Covington, Va.; Thomas 
C. Degges, Heath Springs, S. C.; Rich- 
ard O. Curry, Huntington, W. Va.; 
Marion Stevia Chandler, Athens, Ga.; 
Evelyn Lee Morris, Syracuse, N. Y.; 
Harry Walter Dunscombe, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Freeland attends parley 
on Near East refugees 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Rev. Paul Free- 
land, secretary of Overseas Relief and 
Interchurch Aid, represented the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., at a Near East 
conference to make plans for relief 
and rehabilitation programs for refu- 
gees of the Near East. The meeting, 
scheduled for May in Beirut, Lebanon, 


was planned by leaders of the World 
Council of Churches and the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. 

Mr. Freeland will also attend the an- 
nual meeting of interchurch aid lead- 
ers of the World Council in Les Rasses, 
Switzerland, and then visit churches 
in France and Belgium. 


Dallas church dedicates 
remodeled sanctuary 


DALLAS, TEXAS—(PN)—Dr. James 
McDowell Richards, president of Co- 
lumbia Theological Seminary in De- 
catur, Ga. and moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, brought the principal 
addess at the dedicatory service of 
First Presbyterian Church’s expanded 
sanctuary here, on March 4. About $1 
million investment has been put in the 
remodeled sanctuary and new Sunday 
school facilities of First Church. 








Dr. Jones Inaugurated 











Retiring President Lacy gives the charge to Dr. Jones. 


Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, on April 4 inaugurated as its 
third president, Dr. James Archibald 
Jones, Dr. J. J. Murray of Lexington, 
Va., presided over the ceremonies. 

In the academic procession 116 
colleges, universities, and theological 
seminaries were represented, by 24 
presidents, 27 trustees, and ranking 
members of faculties and administra- 
tions. Also in the procession were dele- 


gates from nine learned societies, rep- 
resentatives from seven church and 
government bodies, and heads of all 
Presbyterian U. S. boards and agen- 
cies. Dr. B. R. Lacy Jr., president of 
the Seminary, 1926-1956, gave the 
charge to the new president. 

Some 250 guests attended a luncheon 
honoring the new president and more 
than 400 guests were at an evening re- 
ception. 
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Mrs. A. R. Craig Women’s 
Work Chairman 


ATLANTA, GA. The Board of Women’s Work 
has announced the election of Mrs. A. R. 
Craig of Rutherfordton, N. C., as the chair- 
man-elect of the Board. 

Mrs. Craig will succeed Miss Louise A. 
Davidson of Bethesda, Md., upon expiration 
of her term at the close of the June meeting of 
the General Assembly. 

Also named to lead the work of more than 
325,000 Presbyterian women in_ seventeen 
southern states, are Vice-Chairman Mrs. Walter 
N. Trulock, Jr., of Sherrill, Ark., and Secre- 
tary Mrs. H. B. Whitaker of Petersburg, Tenn. 
Mrs. Trulock was re-elected to the vice-chair- 
manship. Mrs. Whitaker succeeds Mrs. Paul K. 
Buckles of Newport News, Va. 

The chairman-elect is the wife of Rev. A. R. 
Craig, pastor of the Rutherfordton Presby- 
terian Church. She is a graduate of Assembly’s 
Training School of Richmond, Va., and with 
her husband served thirteen years as a mission- 
ary to China. Mrs. Craig has been a member 
of the Board of Women’s Work since 1950. 








(From page 39) Presbyterian Church. 
Also going to Taiwan will be miss 
PAULINE (POLLY) HARROP of Charles- 
ton, W. Va., and Richmond, Va. She 
is now director of Christian educa- 
tion for First Presbyterian Church, 
Richmond, and is engaged to the Rev. 
ROBERT L. MONTGOMERY, whom the 
Board had earlier appointed as an 
evangelistic missionary to Taiwan. 

Appointed for educational and 
evangelistic service in Japan are REV. 
AND MRS. JOHN MORGAN REAGAN JR., of 
Fairhope, Alabama, The couple will 
go out to the field after Mr. Reagan 
completes, probably within the year, 
the requirements for his Ph.D. degree 
from the University of Edinburgh. 
Mr. Reagan is a native of Hartford, 
Ala., and graduate of Columbia Theo- 
logical Seminary. Mrs. Reagan is the 
former John Todd McCain, native of 
Sanatorium, N. C., a graduate of 
Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga., 
and former young people’s worker in 
Rock Spring Presbyterian Church, 
Atlanta. 

Two young women were appointed 
to service in the Congo. Miss MAR- 
JORIE ANNE HOFFELD of St. Louis, Mo.., 
and the Assembly’s Training School, 
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will go to the field via Belgium (for 
language study) in the late summer. 
Miss Hoffeld will be graduated from 
ATS this spring. She is a member of 
Overland Presbyterian Church, St. 
Louis, and has had extensive teaching 
experience, as well as work with the 
Migrant Ministry of the National 
Council of Churches. She will go as 
an educational missionary. 

The other young woman, MLLE. 
MARIANNE HONOR RENEE DE WORM, of 
Paturages (Hainaut), Belgium, is en- 
gaged to MR. GEORGE T. MCKEE, JR., a 
new missionary to the Congo. Mlle. 
de Worm is now teaching in Brussels, 
and will go as an educational mission- 
ary, probably in late summer. 

REV. AND MRS. LAMAR WILLIAMSON, 
yr., of Harveyton, Ky., were ap- 
pointed as evangelistic missionaries to 
the Congo. They will go to their field 
via Belgium in the late summer. It is 
understood that Mr. Williamson will 
teach on the theological faculty in 
our school in Kakinda. 

Mr. Williamson is a native of Mon- 
ticello, Ark., a graduate of Davidson 
College, Union Theological Seminary 
in Richmond, and has studied at the 
seminary at Montpellier, France. 


Mrs. Williamson is from Orlando, 
is a graduate of Florida State Univer- 
sity, and studied at the Assembly’s 
Training School. 

Mr. Williamson is the present pas- 
tor of Harveyton and Hull Memorial 
Churches at Harveyton, Ky. 

Romance also plays a part in the 
single appointment to Brazil, for miss 
DOROTHY LOIS BAKER, of Davidson and 
Charlotte, N. C., is engaged to the 
REV. JAMES Moss, another applicant 
for evangelistic service to Brazil. Miss 
Baker is a Queens College graduate, 
now doing youth work for Common- 
wealth Presbyterian Church, Char- 
lotte. 

The missionary roll of 477 repre- 
sents a net gain of 29 missionaries 
over 1954, a 6.5 per cent increase— 
and puts this decade ahead of any 
previous ten-year period. 

The Board pointed out, however, 
that the 29 net gain, out of 35 ap- 
pointments was barely half of the 
FORWARD WITH CHRIST goal of 56, and 
that opportunities for Christian har- 
vest are greater than ever before in 
all fields in which the Presbyterian 
Church, U. S., is a work. 


The total of 477 (See page 59) 




















Challenge Fund grants aid 14 teachers 


RICHMOND, VA.—Fourteen graduate 
fellowships and scholarships to sti- 
mulate improvement in college teach- 
ing have been awarded by the Board 
of Christian Education. The grants 
total $15,000 and come from the 
Board’s “Challenge Fund,” which aids 
various phases of Christian higher 
education. 

Two grants of $2,500 each for fur- 
ther study abroad go to professors 
who have already obtained Ph.D. de- 
grees. Recipients are Prof. James Y. 
Causey, teaching in the Department 
of Spanish at Davidson College, 
Davidson, N. C.; and Prof. Charles 
Ferguson MeRae, teaching at Hamp- 
den-Sydney College, Hampden-Syn- 
ney, Va. 

Two fellowships on a matching 
basis ($1,500 from the Board and a 
like amount from the college) go to 
professors working toward Ph.D. de- 
grees. Winners are Ella Mae Sowder 
of Flora Macdonald College, Red 
Springs, N. C., and Prof. James V. 
Balch of Arkansas College, Batesville. 

Ten awards of $750 each have been 
made to the following promising fu- 
ture college teachers: Rev. Sherwood 
H. Reisner, First Church, Falfurrias, 
Texas; Rev. Charles Henry Williams, 
Brown Memorial Church, Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.; Sylvia Wilkes Sanders, Austin, 


Six win fellowships 


LOUISVILLE, KY.—Six graduating sen- 
iors of Louisville Presbyterian Semi- 
nary have been awarded fellowships 
for further graduate study. One of the 
fellowships is being awarded this year 
for the first time, supported by an 
anonymous donor. 

Five of the fellowships provide fi- 
nancial aid in the amount of $500. The 
Fellowship in Pastoral Counseling, 
new this year, grants a selected mem- 
ber of the graduating class an amount 
between $1500 and $2500 for further 
study in pastoral counseling at the 
University of Chicago. 

Recipients are PAUL KEITH MAIN, a 
native of Greenfield, Ind.; THOMAS 
MORTON MCMILLAN, JR. of Thomas- 
ville, Ga.; MAYO YATES SMITH of La- 
tonia, Ky.; DAVID ALDEN STEERE of 
Akron, Ohio; j. JOSEPH TROWER of 
Bellflower, Mo. JACK AUSTIN WORTH- 
INGTON was awarded the new fellow- 
ship in pastoral counseling. He is 
from Memphis, Tenn. 


June, 1956 


Texas; Austin Theodore Turk, 
Gainesville, Ga.; Frederick Field 
Ritsch Jr., Covington, Va.; Thomas 
C. Degges, Heath Springs, S. C.; Rich- 
ard O. Curry, Huntington, W. Va.; 

Marion Stevia Chandler, Athens, Ga.; 

Evelyn Lee Morris, Syracuse, N. Y.; 

Harry Walter Dunscombe, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. 


Freeland attends parley 
on Near East refugees 


NASHVILLE, TENN.—Rev. Paul Free- 
land, secretary of Overseas Relief and 
Interchurch Aid, represented the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., at a Near East 
conference to make plans for relief 
and rehabilitation programs for refu- 
gees of the Near East. The meeting, 
scheduled for May in Beirut, Lebanon, 


was planned by leaders of the World 
Council of Churches and the Interna- 
tional Missionary Council. 

Mr. Freeland will also attend the an- 
nual meeting of interchurch aid lead- 
ers of the World Council in Les Rasses, 
Switzerland, and then visit churches 
in France and Belgium. 


Dallas church dedicates 
remodeled sanctuary 


DALLAS, TEXAS—(PN)—Dr. James 
McDowell Richards, president of Co- 
lumbia Theological Seminary in De- 
catur, Ga. and moderator of the Gen- 
eral Assembly, brought the principal 
addess at the dedic atory service of 
First Presbyterian C hurch’s expanded 
sanctuary here, on March 4. About $1 
million investment has been put in the 
remodeled sanctuary and new Sunday 
school facilities of First Church. 








Dr. Jones Inaugurated 











Retiring President Lacy gives the charge to Dr. Jones. 


Union Theological Seminary, Rich- 
mond, on April 4 inaugurated as its 
third president, Dr. James Archibald 
Jones, Dr. J. J. Murray of Lexington, 
Va., presided over the ceremonies. 

In the academic procession 116 
colleges, universities, and theological 
seminaries were represented, by 24 
presidents, 27 trustees, and ranking 
members of faculties and administra- 
tions. Also in the procession were dele- 


gates from nine learned societies, rep- 
resentatives from seven church and 
government bodies, and heads of all 
Presbyterian U. S. boards and agen- 
cies. Dr. B. R. Lacy Jr., president of 
the Seminary, 1926-1956, gave the 
charge to the new president. 

Some 250 guests attended a luncheon 
honoring the new president and more 
than 400 guests were at an evening re- 
ception. 
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MISS ANN HARTZOG, upon 
graduation from Assembly’s Train- 
ing School this month, will become 
assistant to the Dean of Students 
at the Training School with special 
responsibility in the fields of stu- 
dent recruitment and public rela- 
tions. Her work will include visiting 
local churches, speaking to youth 
and adult groups, meeting with 
pastors and DCKs, and interview- 
ing young people whom they recom- 
mend. She will also interpret ATS 
at synod and presbytery confer- 
ences. 

Miss Hartzog attended Women’s 
College in Greensboro, N. C., and 
took a B.A. degree at the University 
of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 
During the summer of 1955 she as- 
sisted the DCE at First Church, 
Spartanburg, S. C. As field work 
in her senior year at ATS, Ann has 
been serving on the deputation team 
which visits colleges and churches 
to challenge young people with a 
call to a church vocation. 


Appalachia Synodical Training 
School set for June 11-16 


The Women of the Church, Synod 
of Appalachia, will conduct their 
eighth annual Training School at King 
College, Bristol, Tenn., June 11-16. 

Appalachia Synodical comprises the 
mountain regions of Tennessee, North 
Carolina, Kentucky and Virginia. 

Training School courses and teach- 
ers are as follows: How to Study the 
Bible; Christian Family Life, Mrs. 
Ross B. Parker; Stewardship, Rev. 
D. R. Greenhoe, D.D.; Church Exten- 
sion in Homeland, Mrs. T. D. Con- 
nell; Informal Ways of Learning, Mrs. 
Vernon Crawford; Church Music, 
Mrs. D. R. Beeson. 

How Groups will be conducted by: 
Bible Leaders and Circle Chairman, 
Mrs. Ross B. Parker; Local Presidents 
and District Chairmen, Mrs. Vernon 
Crawford; Book Chats, Mrs. James 
Witherspoon and Mrs. H. Q. Hull. 
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Mrs. R. A. Dobyns, Dublin, Vir- 
ginia, Synodical president, will be 
dean of the school. 

The annual meeting of Synodical 
of Appalachia will be held at the 
First Presbyterian Church, Johnson 
City, Tennessee, September 12-13. 


Mitchell College seeks 
$500,000 endowment 


STATESVILLE, N. C.—(PN)—A cam- 
paign to raise an endowment of at 
least $500,000 for the continuance of 
Mitchell College in Statesville, was 
launched here in April by North 
Carolina’s Governor Luther Hodges. 

At a meeting in 1955, Concord Pres- 
bytery, which now operates the col- 
lege, authorized organization of 
Mitchell College Foundation and said 
it must raise $350,000 by May, 1958, 
or face “liquidation or whatever dis- 
position” the Presbytery may wish to 
carry out. 

The institution has been in opera- 
tion for 100 years. 


Western Texas 
Presbytery 


Four Presbyterial Training Schools 
were held during March and April 
by Western Texas Presbytery, one 
each at Victoria, San Antonio, Wes- 
laco, and Corpus Christi. Courses 
were designed to carry out the em- 
phasis on “Christian Family Life.” 
Mrs. Allan C. Shields of Victoria is 
Presbyterial president. 





New Orleans church 
enlarging plant 


NEW ORLEANS, LA.—Oak Park Pres- 
byterian Church in New Orleans was 
scheduled to begin construction on an 
addition in April. Only about two 
years after the church began, mem- 
bers started a fund-raising drive to 
build to the present structure. Approx- 
imately $77,000 was raised during a 
drive last August. 

The proposed wing will house of- 
fices and Church school rooms. 

Since early 1956, this church, the 
first concrete venture of the Strategy 
Committee of New Orleans Presby- 
tery, has been completely self-support- 
ing. Membership now numbers 287, 
with 108 of these having been received 
during the past year. Sunday school 
attendance averages 275 each Sunday. 


Houston churches unite 
in city-wide campaign 

HOUSTON, TEXAS—(PN)—For the first 
time, 40 Houston-area Presbyterian 
churches united in a city-wide evange- 
listic campaign. The campaign began 
with a mass meeting at First Church, 
on March 11, and continued for one 
week. 

About 4,000 home visits were made 
by 400 persons working in their own 
church areas. 

Dr. William H. McCorkle, secretary 
of the Division of Evangelism, Atlanta, 
was the inspirational speaker at the 
initial meeting. 





Crowds of admirers kept Dr. W. T. (“Tolly’’) Thompson busy inscribing 
copies of An Adventure in Love at autographing party in Presbyterian 
Book Store, Richmond. 
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Introducing 
Synod Presidents 


SURVEY is proud to introduce five 
newly elected presidents of Synod’s 
Men’s Councils serving during the 
year 1956. 





W. J. Haynes Jr. works for the 
Darby Corp. in Kansas City, Kan., 
but is president of Missouri Synod 
Men’s Council. 






M. Duncan Currey heads Ten- 
nessee Men’s Council. He is an elder 
in Westminster Church, Nashville. 
He is senior engineer in charge of dis- 
tribution for the Electric Power 
Board of the city. 


J. William Hyde, elder and church 
school superintendent at First Church, 
Elberton, Ga., is a wholesale salesman 
who was secretary-treasurer of Synod 
Men’s Council before becoming presi- 
dent. 
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Sanford B. McKenzie, a deacon in 
Brown Memorial Church of Tusca- 
loosa, Ala., heads the Men’s Council 
of Snedecor Region. He was gradu- 
ated from Alabama State Teachers 
College and now owns and operates a 
service station. 





Carl E. Marcelius was elected to 
the session of his church soon after 
moving to Andalusia, Alabama, about 
100 miles south of Montgomery. He 
is the accountant for a shirt factory 
there which turns out more than 
twelve million garments a year. 


Synod Men’s Conferences 


Presbyterian 


MEN 





Polio victim 
back in pulpit 

PLAIN DEALING, LA. (PN )—Rev. Wil- 
liam B. Krieg, Jr., hospitalized No- 
vember 2 for poliomyelitis, is now 
back in his pulpit at First Presbyterian 
Church here and preaching each Sun- 
day morning from a wheel chair. He 
is also able to walk some with the aid 
of crutches. Mr. Krieg is also pastor 
of the Cottage Grove Church. 

After he was stricken, he was taken 
to the Polio Center at Shreveport for 
treatment. By mid-December, the doc- 
tors discharged him, but he remained 
at the hospital longer in order that he 
could conduct the Christmas candle- 
light service at the Polio Center. He 
led Sunday school and worship serv- 
ices during the latter part of his stay. 


Concord Presbytery 


Attendance of more than 300 min- 
isters and laymen marked the recent 
Evangelism Rally held for Concord 
Presbytery, at Salisbury, N. C. Dr. 
Louis H. Evans was featured speaker. 

Mr. R. L. Corbett, North Caro- 
lina Synod Men’s Council president, 
headed large delegation of officers of 
Men of the Church who came from 
throughout the state to the meeting. 





“Men’s Place in the Household of God” is the theme of synod men’s con- 
ferences being held throughout the General Assembly this summer. Date 
and place of these meetings, as reported to the Assembly Men’s Council are 


as follows: 


Alabama April 27-28 
Appalachia August 4-5 
Arkansas May 26-27 
Florida September 22-23 
Georgia May 12-13 
Kentucky Aug. 24-26 
Louisiana June 1-3 
Mississippi May 4-6 
Missouri May 5 

N. Carolina June 22-24 
Oklahoma Aug. 24-26 
S. Carolina May 19-20 
Snedecor Aug. 10-12 
Tennessee June 1-3 
Texas June 22-24 
Virginia July 20-22 
W. Virginia June 23-24 


Camp Grandview 

Montreat, N. C. 

Ferncliff 

Orlando 

Savannah 

Lees Jr. College 

Clinton, La. 

Sardis State Park 

Jefferson City 

Montreat 

Robbers’ Cave State Park, Wilberton 
Montreat 

Stillman College 

Camp Na-Co-Me 
Mo-Ranch 

Massanetta Springs’ 

W. Va. Tech., Montgomery 
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MEN IN THE NEWS 


RICHARD A. FARNSWORTH, Houston contractor and 
former moderator of the Synod of Texas, has been 
elected president of the Texas Council of Churches. 
He is the first layman to fill this post. 


ALEXANDER ALLISON JR., for more than 25 years clerk 
of the session at Napoleon Avenue Church in New 
Orleans, has resigned his office and will be succeeded 
by Harry Blakeslee. 


GEORGE S. DINWIDDIE, president of New Orleans Public 
Service Inc., has been named president of the South- 
eastern Electric Exchange, an organization of 28 utility 
companies. Mr. Dinwiddie was local chairman of the 
Men’s Convention when it was held in New Orleans 
IN 1954. 


FRANK ADAMS TAYLOR, former official of the United 
States Department of Agriculture and at one time a 
professional athlete, tobacco inspector and a real estate 
developer and insurance salesman, was graduated from 
Louisville Presbyterian Seminary last month and begins 
a career as a Presbyterian minister. During the past 
year Mr. Taylor has been serving Bethany Presbyterian 


Church at Whiteland, Ind., attending school three days. 


a week in Louisville. 


EDWIN PATE, active Presbyterian layman of Laurin- 
burg, N. C., has been elected second vice-president of 
the North Carolina Citizens Association. 


R. W. HEMPHILL, prominent Chester, S. C., layman, 
spoke at the annual spring rally of Men of Harmony 
Presbytery. Howard H. Kemp of Pineville is their 
president. 


DR. EDWARD V. RAMAGE, pastor of First Church, Bir- 
mingham, Ala., is first president of the new Community 
Counseling Association, which will provide a family 
counseling service for Birmingham. 


DR. JAMES S. STEWART, professor at the University of 
Scotland in Edinburgh, conducted a series of special 
services at Highland Park Church, Dallas, in April. 


REV. HARRY E. SMITH, minister to Presbyterian stu- 
dents at the University of North Carolina in Chapel 
Hill, was Religious Emphasis Week speaker at South- 
western in Memphis. 

New officers of Forest Hills Church in Fairfield, Ala. 
are JOHN W. GRAHAM, elder; R. E. BAILEY, RICHARD CHAPEL, 
and F. J. FERGUSON, deacons. 


DR. JOHN R. CUNNINGHAM, president of Davidson Col- 
lege, Davidson, N. C., addressed alumni in the Atlanta 
area in March. DR. PATRICK D. MILLER, executive secre- 
tary of the Board of Church Extension is president of 
the local alumni chapter. 


DR. WARNER L. HALL, pastor of Covenant Presbyterian 
Church in Charlotte, N. C., was the speaker for Reli- 
gious Emphasis Week at Presbyterian Junior College. 


REV. THOMAS H. MCDILL, professor of pastoral counsel- 
ing at Columbia Seminary in Decatur, Ga., conducted 
a preaching mission at First Presbyterian Church, 


Dallas, in March. 
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LAYING OF THE CORNERSTONE. Among participants at recent cere- 
mony of laying of the cornerstone of the $142,000 TeSelle Educational 
Building at Canal Street Church in New Orleans are shown: D. Allen 
Long, grand deputy master of the Grand Lodge of Louisiana; Free and 
Accepted Masons; Dr. Louis Legett, grand master, Mr. W. J. TeSelle, 
senior elder in the church, and Rev. Thomas M. Davis, pastor. The 
building is named for Mr. TeSelle and the late Adriana TeSelle, both 
longtime participants in Presbyterian work in New Orleans. 


a) 








i Las | OW ' 

@ A CHURCH-TO-HOME sound transmitting sys- 
tem has been installed by the Men’s Club of Fairmont 
Presbyterian Church, Knoxville, to bring church serv- 
ices to Robert Gammon, a faithful elder confined be- 
cause of illness. William Whitehead and Ed Wadley, 
church members who are employees of the telephone 
company, supervised the installation and are in charge 
of operation. Most of the equipment has been lent by 
other members. “It’s just like being there with you,” 
exclaimed Mr. Gammon, who is shown with his wife. 


REV. JAMES L. Mays received a two-year fellowship from 
the Advanced Religious Study Foundation of Texas and 
has taken up residence at the University of Manchester 
to.study under Dr. H. H. Rowley. On his return he will 
teach Old Testament at Union Seminary, Richmond. He was 


formerly pastor of the Presbyterian Church in Lincolnton, 
N.C. 


REV. W. C. NEEL leaves West Avenue Church in Gastonia, 
N. C., for the church in Saluda, S. C. He has served as 
stated clerk of Kings Mountain Presbytery. 
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COMMUNITY DELINQUENCY ——— 


(From page 21) Jesus said, “Go ye therefore 
and make disciples [learners] of all the nations .. . 
teaching them to observe all things whatsoever 1 com- 
manded you.” One of the tragedies of our age is that 
finding ourselves thrust into the midst of complex social 
and economic problems we have not sufficient ground- 
ing in the teachings of Jesus to bear a Christian witness 
to the world, or else we have not been convinced that 
His teaching is indispensable. 

The Church school should make the teachings of 
Christ relevant to the needs of the community and not 
least to the prevention and cure of delinquency. The 
men, the women, the young people of the Church 
should include consideration of this topic in their pro- 
grams. They can secure information about their par- 
ticular community from the judge of the Juvenile 
Court, Family Service agencies, and other social welfare 
organizations. 

(4) Common Worship. Whenever and wherever peo- 
ple come together for worship, the “tie that binds” is 
strengthened. Before the throne of grace the greatness 
of God emphasizes the pettiness of human barriers and 
the true unity of believers in Christ. 

b. THe Cuurcu at Work. If the Church is truly a 
fellowship of the sons and daughters of God, certain 
activities will follow which bear directly upon the prob- 
lem of delinquency. 

(1) The Church will be eager to share the Good 
News of Jesus Christ with every person in the com- 
munity. This we call evangelism. This is the Good News 
of redemption, both individual and social. The Church 
will call people—all people—to repentance, accepting 
the Lordship of Christ, because of God’s infinite mercy. 
People will want to belong to such a fellowship because 
they are truly wanted. 

(2) The Church will provide an atmosphere and fa- 
cilities for meeting the physical, cultural, and spiritual 
needs of people in the local community. Voluntary 
workers for these various purposes are available to 
almost every church. Some churches employ a full-time 
director of recreation with adequate facilities at his dis- 
posal. 

Some churches reach the family by ministering to the 
children in a health clinic. Others employ a part-time 
or full-time social worker. The type of service rendered 
by the Church is determined by the needs in a particu- 
lar community. 

(3) The Church will be active in the reclamation 
of delinquents in the community. This is important for 
two reasons: It will save the individual, and it will pre- 
vent others from becoming delinquent. The Church in 
a community is best suited to give encouragement and 
guidance to one who has missed the mark. A simple plan 
is to have someone who will assume responsibility for 
giving attention and care to the individual involved. 
This is a very important time in the life of the young 
person. 

(4) As far as possible the Church should provide 
specialized services for those who have need of help. 
In almost every congregation there are some families 
and individuals who need counseling or psychiatric 
treatment. Many churches through an alert pastor can 
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refer special cases to community agencies with trained 
personnel and adequate facilities. Some families will need 
financial help or its equivalent. 

It should be possible for churches in the larger cities 
to set up health and psychiatric clinics for the benefit 
of boys and girls who might otherwise be denied the 
benefit of this service. Such a service would be a step 
toward the prevention of delinquency. 

If the Church is faithful in meeting these and other 
needs, there will be developed a strong love for and 
loyalty to the Church. If neglected, some will become 
estranged from the Church. In short, the Church must 
be alert to the needs of all people, especially those of 
the household of faith, and be prepared to meet them. 

(5) Inasmuch as delinquency is closely related to 
home and family life, the Church should promote activ- 
ities which will bring families together. Some churches 
follow the custom of having families sit together at wor- 
ship services. Others have a regularly planned family 
night at the church. In an age when families have diff- 
culty in being together, it would be helpful for churches 
to re-evaluate their program to see whether unwittingly 
they may be contributing in part to the fragmentation 
of family life through a continuing multiplicity of meet- 
ings which demand the presence of one or more mem- 
bers of the family. 


2. Responsibility of the Individual. Bearing upon the 
problem of delinquency the concerned individual has a 
responsibility and opportunity in the following areas: 

a. Contacts witH Youtu. Most Christians have op- 
portunities to be of help to some boy or girl through 
their personal contacts with them. One concerned Chris- 
tian can reach a great many other individuals during the 
course of a year. 

b. THe Pustic Scuoor. Some authorities contend that 
the key to the solution of the delinquency problem in 
a community is to be found in its public schools. States 
S. P. Hair, Chief of Child Case Bureau in Virginia: “The 
public school usually is the first community agency that 
recognizes social maladjustments in children. The qual- 
ity of the services rendered by the school to its malad- 
justed pupils directly affects the ratio of the over-all 
community problem of juvenile delinquency. The more 
varied the program and services of the public school as 
shown through the work of visiting teachers, attendance 
officers, clinical personnel, and a varied academic pro- 
gram, the fewer school and community misfits.” 

The individual Christian must exert his influence in 
working toward an adequate public school in his com- 
munity. 

c. Pustic Recreation. It has been shown beyond 
reasonable doubt that boys and girls if given a chance 
to use their time profitably will have less desire to take 
part in activities leading toward delinquency. Usually 
any one group, as for example a church, does not have 
the means to provide a recreation program. Therefore, 
groups within the community must co-operate. 

In any community where adequate recreational facili- 
ties are not provided, one person with vision and de- 
termination can be the means of starting the process 
which will ultimately result in the meeting of this need. 

d. Court anv Potice Acencies. There are one or 
more of four agencies in the community supported by 
the taxpayer which deal (See page 55) 
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Pen Portraits from the Bible 


—Meditation 


Ruth 


has chosen use ordinary people like you and me in 

carrying out His eternal purposes? As we read the 
Bible we are sometimes filled with awe and wonder at 
the unfolding of God’s plan as He works in and 
through individuals. 


[i= IT WONDERFUL that God throughout all time 


Our God is a God who reveals Himself through 
history, and where in any literature can we find stories 
that build and mold character like the endless host of 
heroes and heroines that God has used in His progres- 
sive revelation to us in the Old and New Testaments? 

Our pen portrait this month has to do with one of 
the heroines of the Old Testament and is found in that 
great little book which bears the name, ruTH. It has 
been said that “Ruth is unique among women ‘of the 
Bible, indeed, one might say, of the world, in that her 
immortality rests upon one perfectly phrased, perfectly 
balanced sentence.” That sentence so well known and 
so often quoted and sung occurs in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth verses of the first chapter of the book. And 
Ruth said: “/ntreat me not to leave thee, or to return 
from following after thee: for whither thou goest, I 
will go; and where thou lodgest, 1 will lodge: thy peo- 
ple shall be my people, and thy God my God: where 
thou diest, will I die, and there will I be buried: the 
Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught but death 
part thee and me.” 


The beauty of Ruth’s character unfolds with thrilling 
interest. She is the sort of woman who draws the world 
after her. We have no record that she possessed beauty 
of face or figure, even though artists portray her as be- 
ing very beautiful. But we do know that she had beauty 
of soul. She is the perfect example of those lasting 
qualities of filial affection, sacrificial loyalty, generosity, 
humility, lowly serviceableness that is so admired be- 
cause it is the highest type of womanhood. 

Many virtues contributed to the beauty of her soul. 
Allotted space will not permit us to comment on all 
these virtues. We will choose some of those which are 
most prominent and attractive. 


LOVING LOYALTY 


“As Ruth threw herself upon Naomi’s breast and 
sobbed out her passionate plea, she was speaking the 
eternal language of love.” That unselfish love and 
loyalty would not let her forsake Naomi in her loneli- 
ness and desolation. She felt such a keen sense of re- 
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sponsibility for the care and well-being of the mother 
of her dead husband, in her old age, that she was will- 
ing to forsake all and cast her lot with her. Through 
all their vicissitudes she never swerved from that pur- 
pose. 


HUMILITY AND LOWLY SERVICE 


It was harvesttime when they returned to the place 
of Naomi’s birth. No sooner were they settled in Beth- 
lehem than we find Ruth going out to glean in the 
fields. She set out with courage and determination to 
seek the livelihood for Naomi and herself. She was 
willing to take the lowly task of following after the 
reapers and gathering up the fragments of grain; the 
humble place of the widow and the orphan and the 
very poor. With gratitude in her heart and no thought 
of her difficult task, she worked from early morning 
through the heat of the noonday sun and joyfully car- 
ried her gleanings home in the evening to Naomi. 


RELIGION 


These virtues were not by accident, but grew out of 
her religious belief. We hear in Ruth’s words “that for- 
saking of all things which is an essential of all true 
religion.” She makes a vow that the God of Israel shall 
be her God, She exalts Jehovah and with childlike sim- 
plicity and faith casts herself upon His tender care. 
During the years in Naomi’s house in Moab she had not 
only grown to love Naomi but she had grown to know 
and love Naomi’s God and claim Him as her future 
guide and stay. 


VIRTUE NOT WITHOUT REWARD 


We next see Ruth as the happy wife of Boaz and a 
still happier mother. No finer tribute could ever be 
paid Ruth than the one paid her by the neighbors after 
the birth of her son, when they said to Naomi, “Thy 
daughter in law, which loveth thee, which is better to 
thee than seven sons hath born him.” Genuine love, 
loyalty, humility, and piety had wiped out the preju- 
dice of intermarriage with the “stranger” in the minds 
of these Hebrew women. “A Moabite, the heroine of 
our story, is deemed worthy, for her virtues, to become 
the foundress of the royal house of Israel,” and as her 
crowning glory, the ancestress of Jesus Christ our Lord. 


—MRS. CHARLES L. KING 
Houston, Texas 
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Africa 


CONGO MISSION 


Bibanga Station, 1917 


(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Bivens. 
Par Bakwanga-Katinda, Congo Belge, 
Africa) 


Allen, Miss Virginia 
*Beckner, Dr. and Mrs. W. W., Jr. 
Carper, Rev. and Mrs. Day 
Cousar, Dr. and Mrs. Geo. R. 
Long, Rev. and Mrs. Paul < 
*McCutchen, Rev. and Mrs. L. 
Sawyer, Miss Blanche A. (R. N. . 
Scott, Miss Lee Anna 
*Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. T. W. 
*Templeton, Miss Elizabeth 
Vandegrift, Mr. and Mrs. Frank 


Bulape Station, 1915 


(Address: A. P. C. M. Bulape, 
MWEKA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Bobb, Rev. and Mrs. Donald F. 
Cameron, Rev. and Mrs. Howard D. 
DeLand, "Mr. and Mrs. L. G. 
Dunn, Dr. and Mrs. William R. 
Lewis, Miss Florence 
Mulcay, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. T. 
*Poole, Dr. and Mrs. Mark K. 
Reynolds, Miss Lena (R.N.) 
Worth, Miss Ruth 


Kakinda, 1948 


(Address: A. C. P. M., Kakinda, 
LUPUTA, Congo Belge, Africa) 
*Allen, Rev. and Mrs. J. W. 
Boehler, Miss Emily 
Cleveland, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas R. 
McKee, Rev. and Mrs. Charles T. 
McMurray, Rev. and Mrs. Louis A. 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. A. Hoyt 
Miller, Miss Elizabeth (R.N.) 
Pritchard, Mr. and Mrs. John C, 
Worth, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. C. 


Kasha Station, 1935 
(Address: A. P.C. M., Kasha, LUPUTA, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 
Bolton, Mr. and Mrs. Eric S. 
King, Rev. and Mrs. Earl S., Sr. 
*McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., 
McRee, Miss Shirley Ann 
*Reily, Rev. and Mrs. Wm 


Sr. 


Leopoldville 
Coffin, Rev. and Mrs. John M. 
eS Rev. and Mrs. John 
(Address: B. P. 67, Leopoldville, Congo 
Belge, Africa) 


Lubondai may 1924 


(Address: A. P. M., Lubondai, 
TSHIMBULU, Soon Belge, Africa) 


*Cleveland, Rev. and Mrs. R. F. 
tCombs, Mrs. John 

Delforge, Miss Lucienne 

tHart, Miss Mattie 

tHertwig, Mrs. Maria *. 

Jung, Dr. and Mrs. J. B 

— Miss Margaret Mm (R.N.) 

Longenecker, Mis Miss Alice (R.N. > 

Marks, Dr. and Mrs. Sandy C. 
McDonald, Miss Nolie 

McLean, Rev. and Mrs. David A. 
Metzel, Rev. and Mrs. William S. 
Miller, Dr. and Mrs. John Knox 
tMorton, Miss Nancy D. 

Pruitt, Rev. and Mrs. William F. 
Rule, Dr. and Mrs. William, III 
Saunders, Mr. and Mrs. Manford H. 
tShefelton, Miss Elizabeth Ann 
“Shepard, Mr. and Mrs. Walter D. 


Luebo Station, 1891 
(Address: A. P. C. M., LUEBO, 


Congo Belge, Africa) 
Goodrum, Mr. and Mrs. Garland 
McMurry, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
Miller, Rev. and Mrs. David V. 
Moore, Miss Doris 
*Morrison, Rev.and Mrs T. K. 








Nelson, Dr. and Mrs. Henry S 
*Punt, Rev. and Mrs. Harry M. 
Robertson, Mr. and _, on Roy 
*Shive, Mr. and Mrs. A. 

Smithwick, Dr. Gdve 

Sthreshley, Rev. and Mrs. Charles A. 
ay Mr. and Mrs. John S. 

Vass, Rev. and Mrs. Lachlan C., Jr. 
*White, Dr. and Mrs. — 
Wilds, Rev. and Mrs. S. H. 


Luluabourg, 1946 


(Address: A. P. C. M., LULUABOURG, 
Congo Belge, Africa) 

Anderson, Rev. and Mrs. V. A. 
Crane, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. H. 
Crawford, Miss Mary B. 

*Halverstadt, Mr. and Mrs. J. A. 
Murray, Rev. and Mrs. Glenn W. 
tRice, Miss Madge 


Mboi Station, 1937 
(Address: A. P. C. Mission, Mboi 
(Depeche Speciale), via LULUA- 
BOURG, Congo Belge, Africa) 


Anderson, Mr. and Mrs. ats J., Jr, 
*Fulson, Miss Nan (R.N 
*Hobson, Rev. and Mrs. > K. 
King Rev. and Mrs. Earl 8. Jr. 
Watt, Mr. and Mrs. John Franklin 


Moma Station, 1942 


(Address: Moma, LUISA, [Par Kam- 

ponde Gare] Congo Belge, Africa) 
McKee, Mr. George T., Jr. 
McMurray, Miss Charlotte B. 
McElroy, Miss Lucile (R. a» 
McElroy, Rev. and Mrs. W. F., Jr. 
Reinhold, Rev. and Mrs. Robt. 

Spooner, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph H. 


oe an _ 


( Address C. M., Mutoto, 
LULUABOURG, co Belge, Africa) 

Dunlap, Miss Elizabeth H. 

Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Ira M. 

Moore, Miss Margaret W. (R.N.) 

Muris, Miss Jacqueline 

Savels-Burke, Mrs. Martha 

Smith, Dr. and Mrs. J. Tinsley, Jr. 

Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Plumer 

Stixrud, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas P. 

Stockwell, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. F. 

Stuart, Rev. and Mrs. George R., Jr. 

Washburn, Rev. and Mrs. William C. 
*Wilson, Mr. and Mrs. Robert H. 


Study in Brussels 


(Address: c/o Bureau des Missions Pro- 
testantes du Congo Belge, 5 Rue du 
Champs-de-Mars, Brussels, Belgium) 
Dickerson, Dr. and Mrs. Melford 8. 
Fleming, Miss Claudia 
Ross, Rev. and Mrs. Charles, Jr. 

tToureille, Rev. and Mrs. P. C. 
Wallace, Rev. and Mrs. Campbell D. 


—o— 


Brazil 


CAMPINAS 


Shaver, Mr. and Mrs. Kenneth C. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 567, Campinas, 
Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 
*Daughtery, Rev. and Mrs. Milton L. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 376, Campinas, 
Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 

Baker, Rev. and Mrs. Frank F. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 133, Campinas, 
Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Study 
Dinkins, Rev. and Mrs. Troteie R. 
Dowling, Rev. and Mrs. Wilson T. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 15, Campinas, 
Este de Sao Paulo, Brazil) 


Rio de Janeiro 


Gammon, Miss Billy H. 

(Address: Igeja Crista Presbiteriana Do 
Brazil, Secretaria Geral Da Mocidade, 
Rau Alzira Brandao, 35—Tijuca, Rio de 

Janeiro, D. F., Brazil) 


EAST BRAZIL MISSION 


Alfenas Station, 1946 


Davis, Rev. and Mrs. A. L. 
Gilmore, Rev. Ernest E. 
Guthrie, Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
Hornick, Rev. and Mrs. John R. 
(Address: Alfenas, Minas Gerais, 
Brazil) 


Bambui Station 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. John 
Goodson, Rev. Curtis C. 
Tinley, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
(Address: Caixa Postal 61, Bambui, E 
de Minas, Brazil) 


Cambuquira Station, 1942 


Marchant, Miss Genevieve 
(Address: Cambuquira, Sul de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Campo Belo Station, 1920 


Cockrell, Miss Susan 
(Address: Campo Belo, E. de Minas, 
Brazil) 


Dourados Station, 1930 


Goaasien, Miss Elisa 
caaicker. Rev. and Mrs. J. M. 
bir Miss Margaret P. (R.N.) 
Address: Dourados, to Grosso, 
Brazil) 


Lavras Station, 1893 


Calhoun, Rev. and Mrs. L. G. 
Carnahan, Miss Margaret 
*Coit, Mr. A. B., Jr. 
Hopkins, Mr. and Mrs. David J. 
Romer, Miss Mildred 
*Stout, Mr. and Mrs. John 
Wheelock, Mr. and Mrs. John H. 
(Address: Caixa 17, Lavras, E. de 
inas, Brazi 


Varginha Station, 1921 


Foster, Miss Edith 
(Address: Varginha, E. de Minas, Brazil) 


NORTH BRAZIL MISSION 


Fortaleza 


Crow, Rev. and Mrs. Jon K. 
*Moseley, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. B. 
Prentice, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas K. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 629, Fortaleza 
Ceara, Brazil) 


Garanhuns Station, 1895 


Ansley, Mr. and Mrs. Charles C. 
Arehart, Rev. and Mrs. E. R. 
Neville, "Rev. and Mrs. William G. 
Taylor, Miss Charlotte 
(Address: Caixa 66, Garanhuns, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Boyd, Miss Nancy 
Ellison, Mr. and Mrs. William Lee 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. J. Hoge 
‘Spach, Mr. and Mrs. Jule C 
*Taylor, Miss Mary Garland 
(Address: Colegio 15 de Novembro, 
Garanhuns, E. de Pernambuco, Brazil 


Sao Luiz 


*Foley, Rev. and Mrs. Thomas W. 
(Address: Caixa Postal 213, Sfo Luiz, 
Maranhfo, Brasil) 


Recife Station (Pernambuco, 1873 


Mason, Miss Gertrude S. 
Pipkin, Miss Ann 
Smith, Miss Willodene 
(Address: Ginasio Evangelico, Agnes 
Erskine, Caixa 1622, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 
Brandt, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. L. 
Cousar, Rev. Robt. W., Jr. 
Henderlite, Rev. and Mrs. L. M. 
Shane, Mr. and Mrs. Robert C. 
*Williams, Rev. and Mrs. D. E. 
(Address: Caixa 435, Recife, E. de 
Pernambuco, Brazil) 








WEST BRAZIL MISSION 


Anapolis 
Williamson, Rev. and Mrs. D. Lee 
( Address: Caixa Postal 222, Anapolis, 
Est. de Goiasz, Brazil) 


Carmo do Paranaiba, 1930 

*Butler, Rev. and Mrs. Charles R., Jr. 

(Address: Carmo do Paranaiba, 
Minas, Brasil) 


Ceres 
Camenisch, Rev. and Mrs. Robert H. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. T. Reichardt 
GAddreas: Caixa Postal 111, Ceres, 
G., Est. de Goias, Brasil) 


Goiania 
(Address: Caixa Postal, 271, Goiana 
Goias, Brazil) 
Charles, Rev. and Mrs. Douglas E. 


Ituiutaba 
Pogter. Rey. and Mrs. L. Sherwood 
(Address: Caixa Postal 113, Ituiutaba, 
Minas Gerais, Brazil) 


Monte Carmelo Station, 1950 
Smith, Rev. and Mrs. Paul Blake 
(Ad dress: Monte Carmelo, Minas Gerias, 
Brazil) 


Patrocinio Station, 1925 
Gourley, Mr. and Mrs. Everett E., Jr. 
Hesser, Miss Frances 
Hodges, Miss Vivian 
Hurst, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. H. 

Little, Miss Martha 
(Address: Caixa 12, Patrocinio, E. de 
Minas, Brasil) 


Paracatu, 1942 
Coblentz, Rev. ond) Mrs. Paul J. 
Grimes, Rev. and Mrs. John W. 
"Sloop, Rev. and Mrs. Stephen J. 
(Ad ress: Caixa 20. Paracatu, E. de 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uberlandia, 1932 


‘en, Rev. and i? — o. . 

Ww , Rev. an rs. Jose’ 

(Address: Caixa Postal 36, Uberiandia 
Minas, Brazil) 


Uruana, 1949 
Gartrell, Rev. and Mrs. . a. Jr. 
Woo dson, Rev. and Mrs. J 
(Address: "Caixa Postal 8, * il Est. 
de Goias, Brazil ) 


Taiwan 


Chang Hua 
Dunlap, aie Charlotte (R.N. 
Wilkerson, Dr. and Mrs. Joseph L. 
(Address: Christian Hospital, 124 Chung 
Hua Road, 43, Chang Hua, Taiwan) 


Chupei 


Junkin, Miss Nettie D. 
(Address: 93, Chu Jen Tsun, Chupei, 
Hsinchuhsien, Taiwan) 


Hualien 


Currie, Rev. and Mrs. E. 8. 
Wilcox, Miss Marion 
(Address: 6 Minli Li, Hualien, Taiwan) 


Miao Li 


Mizell, Miss Marguerite 
Stribling, Miss Frances 





(Address: 14 Kung Ching Li, Miao Li 
Taiwan) 
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Taichung 


Junkin, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. F., Jr. 
(Address: 2 Hsiang Shang Lu, Taichung, 
Taiwan) 


Taipei 
Armstrong, Mrs. O. V. 
(Address: 94 Section 2, North Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 
Sells, Miss Margaret 
Friendship Corner, 4 Lane 96, Wenchow 
St., Taipei, Taiwan 
Hamilton, Rev. and Mrs. E. H. 
(Address: No. 5, Lane 269, Roosevelt 
Road, Section 3, Taipei, Taiwan) 
Montgomery, Rev. and Mrs. J. N. 
(Address: 105 Section 2, North Chung 
Shan Road, Taipei, Taiwan) 


Tamsui 
Hudson, Rev. and Mrs. George A. 
(Address: 4 Hsin Sheng St., Tamsui, 
Taiwan) 


Yu-Li 
Fraser, Miss Gussie L. 
Wells, Miss Lillian 
(Address: 31 Ho-Ping Street, 
Taiwan) 


China 


DETAILED IN UNITED STATES 
*Farrior, Miss Ruth 
*Hopkins, Rev. and Mrs. Martin A. 
*Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H. 
*Richardson, Rev. and Mrs. R. P. 
*Talbot, Mrs. A. A. 
*Womeldorf, Rev. and Mrs. G. R. 


—o— 


Ecuador 


(Address: Hacienda Picalqui, 
Tabacundo, Ecuador) 


—o— 


Japan 
JAPAN MISSION 


Gifu Station, 1917 
McAlpine, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 
6 Kokonoe-Cho, 1 Chome, Gifu, Japan 
McCall, Rev. and Mrs. Donnel 
1054 Arao Cho, Ogaki Shi, Gifu Ken, 
Japan 


Kobe Station, 1890 


Brady, Mr. and Mrs. John H., Jr. 
41, 1 Chome, Kumochi Cho, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Bridgman, Mr. and Mrs. John F. 
1487 Shironomai, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Brown, Dr. and Mrs. Frank A.., Jr. 
21-1629 Tarumi, Suita, Osaka 
Fu, Japan 
Bush, Dr. and Mrs. Ovid B. 
c/o Yodogawa Christian Hospital, 556 
Kunitsugu Cho, Higashi Yodogawa 
Ku, Osaka, Japan 
Cain, Rev. and Mrs. Benson 
48/2 Nakajima Dori, 3 Chome, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Dick, Miss Cornelia A. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Fultz, Miss Mary Catherine 
1 Yamada Cho, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Godert, Miss Agnes 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Lamb, Miss June 
c/o Mrs. K. Kimura, 10 Nishi 
Ashiya, Ashiya Shi, Kyogo Ken, Japan 


Yu-Li, 


*On furlough. 

| ren ge assignment. 
+Teacher of missionary children. 
{Associate and short term worker. 





McIlwaine, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. A. 
5 Nishi Hirano, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McLauchlin, Rev. and Mrs. W. C. 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 
McNeill, Miss Elizabeth 
1 Yamada Cho, 4 Chome, 
Ikuta Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Mitchell, Rev. Irvine G. 
41, 1 Chome, Kumochi Cho, 
Fukiai Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. Lardner C. 
1478 Shironomai, Mikage Cho, 
Higashi-Nada Ku, Kobe, Japan 
Swensen, Miss Nell S. (R.N.) 
112 Yamamoto Dori, 4 Chome, Ikuta 
Ku, Kobe, Japan 


Kochi Station, 1885 


Buckland, Miss Ruth 

Currell, Miss Susan McD. 
Heizer, Miss Jo Anne 

Stewart, Miss Betty J. 
*ttThompson, Miss Katheryne L. 
( Address: 116 Shigatsuda, Hongu Cho, 

Kochi, Japan) 

Borchert, Rev. and Mrs. Harold 

385 Fukui Cho, Kochi, Japan 
Peterson, Rev. and Mrs. Lyle W. 

87 Takajo Machi, Kochi, Japan 


Marugame Station, 1920 


Connell, Miss Juanita 

Haraughty, Miss Mary Lee 

439 Nakabu, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 

Barksdale, Rev. and Mrs. John O. 
167 Josei Cho, Marugame Shi, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 


Nagoya Station, 1887 


Archibald, Miss Margaret 
Smythe Hall, 
Kinjo College, Omori Moriyama 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
Blake, Miss Mary Elizabeth 
33-4 Chome, Chikara Machi, 
Higashi Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Baldwin, Rev. and Mrs. Walter P., Jr. 
1 of 31 Maruya Cho, 4 Chome, Showa 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 
Buchanan, Miss Elizabeth O. 
116 Yagoto Cho, 2 Chome, Kasugai 
Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
tRyburn, Miss Jean K. 
Nankyoryo, Kinjo College, Omori 
Moriyama Shi, Aichi Ken, Japan 
Smythe, Mrs. L. C. M. 
33 Chikara Machi, 4 Chome, Higashi 
Ku, Nagoya, Japan 


Takamatsu Station, 1898 
Magruder, Rev. and Mrs. James T. 
65 Saiwai Cho, Takamatsu, Kagawa 
Ken, Japan 


Tokushima Station, 1889 
Boyle, Rev. and Mrs. Wm. P. 
27-1 Chome Nakamaegawa Cho, Toku- 
shima Ken, Japan 
Lancaster, Rev. and Mrs. Lewis H., Jr. 
14,3 Tokushima Hon Cho, 
Tokushima Shi, Japan 


Toyohashi Station, 1890 
(Address: 106 Asahi Machi, Toyohashi, 


apan) 
Cogswell, Rev. and Mrs. James A. 


Zentsuji 
t¢Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. Guy S. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. L.W. 
Taylor, Rev. and Mrs. Arch B., Jr. 
Shikoku Christian College, Ikuno, 
Zentsuji, Kagawa Ken, Japan 





Korea 


Chunju Station, 1896 


(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Wha 
San Dong, Chulla Pukdo, Chunju, 
Korea) 
tBoyer, Miss Elizabeth Ann 
Crane, Dr. and Mrs. Paul S. 
Fontaine, Miss Lena 
Greene, Miss Willie B. 
Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joe B. 
Huneycutt, Miss Melicent 
tKeller, Dr. Frank G. 
Moore, Rev. and Mrs. John V. 
Pettis, Rev. and Mrs. E. W. 
Pritchard, Miss Margaret (R.N.) 
tRespess, Miss Ocie 
Seel, Dr. and Mrs. David J. 
Smith, Rev. Robert L. 
Talmage, Miss Janet C. (R.N.) 
Taylor, Mr. and Mrs. Thomas W. 


Kwangju Station, 1904 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Yang 
Nim Dong, Chulla Namdo, Kwangju, 

Korea) 
Barry, Miss Sara 
Brown, Rev. and Mrs. Geo. Thompson 
Codington, Dr. and Mrs. Herbert 
Folta, Rev. and Mrs. John 
tKraakenes, Miss Astrid (R.N.) 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Dwight 
Paisley, Mrs. James I. 
Root, Miss Florence 
*Talmage, Rev. and Mrs. J. V. N. 


Mokpo Station, 1899 

(Address: Presbyterian Mission, 86 Yang 

Dong, Chulla Namdo, Mokpo, Korea) 

Hoffman, Rev. and Mrs. Robert 

e+ er, Miss Margaret 

McMurphy, Miss Ada 

Robinson, Rev. and Mrs. R. K. 

Somerville, Rev. and Mrs. John N. 

Wayland, Miss Cora 


SEOUL 
(Address: 32 Phil Oon Dong, Chongno 
Ku, Seoul, Korea) 

Crane, Rev. and Mrs. J. Curtis 
*Cumming ,Rev. and Mrs. Bruce A. 
*Hopper, Rev. and Mrs. Joseph 
ttTalmage, Rev. and Mrs. John E. 


Soonchun Station, 1913 
(Address: Presbyterian Mission, Chulla 
Namdo, Soonchun, Korea) 

Boyer, Rev. and Mrs. E. T. 
Linton, Rev. and Mrs. Hugh 
Miller, Miss Louise B. 

Moles, Miss Claribel 

Scott, Rev. and Mrs. Jack Brown 


Taejon 
(Address: Ojung-Ni, Taejon Station, 
1956, Korea) 


Crim, Rev. and Mrs. Keith R. 
tDunson, Miss Miriam 

Mitchell, Mr. and Mrs. H. Petrie 

Linton, Rev. and Mrs. W. A. 


aa 


Mexico 


MEXICO MISSION 
Chilapa Station 


(Address: 2 Norte No. 407, Chilapa, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Mexice City (Ceyoacan) 
Bassett, Rev. and Mrs. Clarence M 
(Address: Gomez Farias 5, Mexico 
City 21 [Coyoacan] Mexico) 





POSTAL RATES 
Letters addressed to Africa, China, Japan, Korea, and Brazil require eight 
(8) cents for the first ounce, and four (4) cents for each additional ounce or fraction 
of an ounce. Air mail letters can be sent to Africa, China, Japan and Korea at 
the rate of twenty-five (25) cents per half ounce; however, air mail folders may 
be obtained at the post office for ten (10) cents. Air mail letters to Brazil are ten 


10) cents per half ounce. 


Douglas, Mr. and Mrs. Dale B. 
Cleveland 56, Colonia Noche Buena, 
Mexico 18, D. F. 
Gray, Miss Katherine C. 
(Address: Guerrero 13, Coyoacan, 
Mexico 13, D. F., Mexico) 
samc Rev. and Mrs. Jimmie 


751 Calle Oregon, Dept.4, Colonia del 
Valle, Mexico 12, D. F. Mexico 


Cuernavaca Station, 1938 
*Johnson, Mr. and Mrs. Edson, Jr. 
(Address: Morelos 3, Cuernavaca, 
Morelos, Mexico 
Nickles, Miss Florence 
( Address: Nogal 25, Colonia Vergel, 
Cuernavaca, Morelos, Mexico) 


Morelia Station, 1919 
McBee, Miss Mary Kathryn (R.N.) 
Ross, Dr. and Mrs. J. Hervey 
Smith, Miss Iona (R.N.) 
Spencer, Rev. and Mrs. Homer A. 
(Address: Sanatorio ‘‘La Luz,’’ Morelia, 
Michoacan, Mexico) 


Ometepec 
Boyce, Dr. and Mrs. James R. 
Calla Miguel Hidalgo 18, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico 
Wood, Rev. and Mrs. John B. 
Calle Vincente Guerrero, Ometepec, 
Guerrero, Mexico 


San Luis Potosi 
*Shelby, Miss Margaret V. 
(Address: Iturbide 47, Int. 11, San Lui 
Potosi, 8. L. P., Mexico) 


Taxco Station 
(Address: Alarcon, No. 5, 
Taxco, Guerrero, Mexico) 
*Pressly, Rev. and Mrs. Henry Elliott 


‘Tixtla 
Yeaworth, Miss Ivy V. 
(Address: Independencia 1, Tixtla, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 


Teloloapan 
(Address: Colonia Pinzon 21, Teloloapan, 
Guerrero, Mexico) 
McClendon, Rev. and Mrs. 
Pemberton, Miss Helen 


Toluca 
Beaty, Miss Lettie 
*Dixon, Miss Sara 
(Address: Pino Saurez 13 Altos, Toluca, 
Mexico, Mexico) 
Thomas, Rev. and Mrs. Harold L. 
—— 18 Bis, Toluca, Estado 
de Mexico, Mexico 


Portugal 


Meza, Rev. and Mrs. Herbert 
(Address: Ruado Conselheiro 47, 





Funchal, Madeira, Portugal) 


Letters to Mexico are subject to the same bmp rates and conditions which 


would apply to them if they were addresse 


or delivery in the United States 


Postal cards are four (4) cents each for single and eight (8) cents each for double 
cards to Africa, China, Japan, Korea, and Brazil; they are two (2) cents to Mexico. 
Commercial papers are three (3) cents for each two (2) ounces with a minimum 


charge of ten (10) cents. 


For registration fee, consult local post office. 


PARCEL POST 
For Africa and Mexico, address to station direct. 
For Brazil we do not advise the use of parcel post. 
Consult local postmaster for rates, pe ory measurements, and requirements 
of declaration for custom duties, ail of which appearin the latest Postal Guide. 








HYMN OF THE MONTH 


‘For the Beauty of the 


Earth” 


Tune—DIX, abridged from chorale 
by Conrad Kocher, 1838 


Text—F. 


A N ANCIENT LEGEND tells of the daily rounds of the 
angel of prayer and the angel of thanksgiving. Each 
morning they leave heaven with great baskets on 
their arms, Into the basket of the angel of prayer go 
the requests for aid and blessings. At day’s end it is 
filled to overflowing. Into the basket of the angel of 
thanksgiving go the words of gratitude on the lips 
of those who have received blessings. At day’s end 
this basket carries only two or three little words of 
appreciation. 

Folliott S. Pierpoint has given us a hymn with 
which to fill the basket of Thanksgiving. It is a hymn 
for both old and young. I recall the face of the 
kindergarten boy as he heard the first strains of pix 
announced on the organ. He had learned to sing the 
refrain, “Lord of all, to Thee we raise our hymn of 
grateful praise,” in his Cherub Choir. Now, as he 
recognized the song, he smiled up into the face of 
his mother and said, proudly, “Mother, that’s my 
song.” 

He was learning to develop the grace of gratitude, 
to take the advice of the author of the 103 Psalm: 
“Bless the Lord, O my soul: and all that is within 
me, bless his holy name.” 


[x THESE STANZAS the blessings of life are listed: 

the beauty of the earth and sky, the love that sur- 
rounds us, the wonder of each hour with the sights 
that delight the eye (hill, vale, tree, flower, sun, 
moon, stars), the sounds that charm the ear, the 
pleasures of the mind, the warm circle of loved ones, 
the incomparable fellowship of the Church at wor- 
ship. 

These are some of the blessings for which we raise 
to God our hymn of grateful praise. As we devote 
our hearts and lips to these expressions of thanks- 
giving, we become of like mind with the poet of the 
final verse of the Book of Psalms: “Let everything 
that hath breath praise the Lord.” 

This is one of the hymns written during the 19th 
century for particular days, seasons or occasions of 
the Christian year to supply the Church with an ade- 
quate English hymnody. Metrical psalmody had been 
the only approved song in the established Church, the 


June, 1956 


S. Pierpoint, 1864 


Anglican Church, until the beginning of the second 
quarter of that century. 

This one was written for the service of com- 
munion. In this service we are reminded of our 
supreme motive for thanksgiving. Thus the last 
stanza reads: 


“For Thyself, best gift Divine, 
To our race so freely given; 
For that great, great love of Thine, 
Peace on earth and joy in heaven: 
Lord of all, to Thee we raise 
This our hymn of greatful praise. 


The tune, pix, was first associated with the Christ- 
mas hymn, “As with Gladness Men of Old.” W. C. 
Dix, the author, adapted the tune from an original 
one by Conrad Kocher and published it with his 
words in “Hymns Ancient and Modern, 1861.” Now 
it bears his name. 


ONRAD KOCHER, 1786-1872, was a tutor and teacher 

who turned musician. He went to Rome to study 
and there became such a great admirer of the works 
of Giovanni of Palestrina that he planned a general 
reform of German church music. He founded a 
School of Sacred Music in Stuttgart, edited several 
hymn collections, and popularized four-part singing 
in the churches of Germany. The original form of 
this tune was published in ‘his Stuttgart Collection 
of 1838. It is the only one of his tunes now in gen- 
eral use in American hymnals. 

Peter Lutkin and C. P. Cowell have written choral 
preludes for organ on pix. These may be obtained 
through the Concordia Publishing House in St. 
Louis, Missouri, or through your local music dealer. 
Roland Diggle set the tune in anthem form with a 
text that begins, “God of Mercy, God of Grace.” 

A lovely two-part children’s anthem with these 
words and original music by Curtis York is also 
available. This is an excellent composition to sing 
with the Junior Department of the vacation church 
school. The use of these organ and choral pieces 
during the month will help increase interest in the 
hymn. 


—HUBERT VANCE TAYLOR 
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ADDAMS, JANE, 1860-1935. Helped found 
Hull House, Chicago. President, 
Women’s International League for 
Peace. Shared Nobel Peace Prize in 
1931. 

BEECHER, LYMAN, 1775-1863. Preacher, re- 
former, author. 

BELL, ALEXANDER GRAHAM, 1847-1922. In- 
venter, scientist, educator, world citi- 
zen. 

BENTON, THOMAS HART, 1782-1858. U. S. 
Senator from Missouri, 1821-1851. Mem- 
ber of U. S. Congress, 1853-1855. 

BOUDINOT, ELIAS, 1740-1821. Revolutionary 
statesman. Member of Continental Con- 
gress, president of same 1782; secretary 
of Foreign Affairs, 1783. Signer of 
Treaty of Peace with England. Helped 
finance American Revolution. 

BUCHANAN, JAMES, 1791-1868. President of 
the United States, 1857-1861. 

CARNEGIE, ANDREW, 1835-1919. Inventor, 
manufacturer, philanthropist, world citi- 
zen. 

CLEVELAND, STEPHEN GROVER, 1837-1908. 
President of the United States, 1885- 
1889, 1893-1897. 


DULLES, JOHN FOSTER, 1888- Member of 


delegation for organization of United 
Nations. Negotiator of Japanese Peace 
Treaty, 1951. Leader of Federal Coun- 
cil and National Council of Churches. 
Secretary of State, 1953- . 


Notable Presbyterians 


EISENHOWER, DWIGHT DAVID, 1890- Com- 
mander General Allied Powers, 1943. 
Supreme Commander, Allied Powers of 
Europe, 1950-1952. President of United 
States, 1953- 

GROSVENOR, GILBERT HOVEY, 1875- Editor, 
National Geographic Magazine, 1903- 
1954. Author, explorer, geographer, 
scientist. 

HARRISON, BENJAMIN, 1833-1901. United 
States Senator, 1881-1887. President of 
United States, 1889-1893. 

HAY, JOHN MILTON, 1838-1905. One of Lin- 
coln’s private secretaries. Secretary of 
State, 1898-1905. 

HOLLAND, WILLIAM J., 1848-1932. Zoologist, 
paleontologist, educator. Director, Car- 
negie Institution, 1898-1922. 








HOOVER, J. EDGAR, 1895- Director of Fed- 
eral Bureau of Investigation, U. S. De- 
partment of Justice, since 1924. 

JACKSON, ANDREW, 1767-1845. President of 
the United States, 1829-1837. 

JACKSON, THOMAS JONATHAN (Stonewall), 
1824-1863. Beloved general in the 
Armies of the Confederacy, 1861-1863. 

JONES, CHARLES COLCOCK, 1831-1893. Au- 
thor, historian. Charles Bancroft termed 
him the “Macaulay of the South.” 

KAGAWA, TOYOHIKO, 1888- Notable Japa- 
nese preacher, evangelist, author, and 
sociologist. 

LAPSLEY, SAMUEL N., 1866-1892. Pioneer 
missionary to Congo. Associated with 
W. H. Sheppard. 

MCCORMICK, CYRUS HALL, 1809-1884, Inven- 
tor, manufacturer, philanthropist. 

MACKAY, JOHN., 1889- President, Prince- 
ton Theological Seminary. President, 
International Missionary Council, 1947- 
Moderator, Presbyterian Church, USA, 
1953-1954. President of World Alliance 
of the Reformed Churches. 

MELLON, ANDREW WILLIAM, 1855-1937. In- 
dustrialist, banker, statesman, philan- 
thropist. Secretary, U. S. Treasury, 
1921-1932. Ambassador to Great Brit- 
ain, 1932-1933. 

PALMER, BENJAMIN MORGAN, 1818-1902. 
Professor, Columbia Theological Semi- 
nary. First moderator of the General 
Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., 1864. 


‘ kA 
OU 
eo ey 


WOODROW WILSON, 28th President of the United States, who did as much to shape 

the history of this century as any other one man, was born in the manse at Staunton, 

Va. (sketch at left by Elmo Jones), son of a Presbyterian minister. This year thou- 

sands, making their pilgrimage to the Valley of Virginia to commemorate the cen- 

tennial of Wilson’s birth, will see the room in the manse (above) where the great 
American was born. 


Presbyterian SURVEY 
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Thomas Jonathan (Stonewall) 
Jackson 





Toyohiko Kagawa 


PEW, J. HOWARD, 1882- = Industrialist, phi- 
lanthropist. President, Board of Trus- 
tees, General Assembly Presbyterian 
Church, USA. 

RUSH, BENJAMIN, 1745-1813. Member of 
Continental Congress. Signer of Decla- 
ration of Independence. Surgeon-Gen- 
eral Continental Army. Appointed 
treasurer of U. S. Mint, 1797-1813. 

STIMSON, HENRY LEWIS, 1867-1950. Secre- 
tary of War, 1911-1913. Governor Gen- 
eral, Philippine Islands, 1927-1929. Sec- 
retary of State, 1929-1933. Secretary of 
War, 1940-1945. 

STOCKTON, RICHARD, 1730-1781. Member of 
Continental Congress, 1776-1781. Signer 
of Declaration of Independence. 

STOCKTON, ROBERT FIELD, 1795-1866. Held 
naval offices. Active in annexation of 
Texas. Led in conquering California. 
U. S. senator from New Jersey, 1851- 
1853. 

STOWE, HERBERT BEECHER, 1811-1896. Au- 
thor, humanitarian. 

VAN DYKE, HENRY, 1852-1933. Poet, 
preacher, author, diplomat. Professor, 
Princeton University. Moderator, Gen- 
eral Assembly Presbyterian Church, 
USA, 1902. Minister to Netherlands 
and Luxembourg. 

WANAMAKER, JOHN, 1838-1922. Merchant, 
philanthropist, Sunday school leader. 
Postmaster General, U. S., 1889-1893. 

WESTINGHOUSE, GEORGE, 1846-1914. Inven- 
tor, industrialist, philanthropist. 
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Presbyterianism 


| account of Presbyterianism 
will inevitably involve three heads: 
doctrine, life, and government. In each 
area a distinctive witness is claimed. 
Historically Presbyterianism came out 
of the sixteenth century Reformation, 
a movement whose aim was “to renew 
the ancient form of the Church” by 
bringing her life, ministry, and wit- 
ness into closer fidelity to God's 
Word. 5 

In England and Scotland the 
churches of the Reformed tradition 
came to be called ‘Presbyterian’ be- 
cause the decisive issue hinged on 
church government, but on the Con- 
tinent of Europe churches of the same 
tradition were called ‘Reformed’ be- 
cause the crucial issue was purity of 
doctrine. Since 1875 the Churches of 
the Presbyterian and Reformed tradi- 
tion have been united in an “Alliance 
of Reformed Churches Holding the 
Presbyterian Order” and they now 
have a constituency numbering forty- 
five million souls. 

PRESBYTERIAN DOCTRINE begins and 
ends in God. The key phrase, ‘the 
sovereignty of God,’ is not an abstract 
principle but the solemn confession 
that a holy and loving Father rules 
over all and that His purpose has been 
revealed and fulfilled in Jesus Christ. 
The Lordship of Christ is therefore 
central to the creed. 

But doctrine is not an end in itself; 
it has a practical purpose in the deter- 
mination of a Christian style of life. 
Truth is always in order to goodness. 
The tone of this style of life is set in 





WILSON, WoopRow, 1856-1924. President, 
Princeton University, 1902-1910. Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey, 1911-1913. Presi- 
dent of United States, 1913-1921. 
Founder of the League of Nations. 

WITHERSPOON, JOHN, 1723-1794. Member 
Continental Congress. Only clergyman 
to sign Declaration of Independence. 
Member of New Jersey Assembly and 
Senate. First moderator of the General 
Assembly, 1789. President of College of 
New Jersey, 1768-1794. 


the answer to the first question of the 
Shorter Catechism: ““Man’s chief end 
is to glorify God and to enjoy him 
forever.” Man’s purpose in life is not 
to be found in himself and in the 
satisfaction of his own desires but in 
God and in service and obedience to 
His will. This involves taking seriously 
the prior claim of God in every aspect 
of personal and social activity. 

Both doctrine and life are regulated 
by Holy Scripture. Here is to be 
found what we are to believe concern- 
ing God and what God requires of us. 

Presbyterian order is also held to be 
“agreeable to the Word of God.” 
There is general agreement that this 
consists of “the parity of presbyters 
(or elders), the right of the people, 
through their representatives to take 
part in the government of the Church, 
and the unity of the Church, not 
simply in faith and order, but in a 
graduated series of Church courts.” 
Sole authority belongs to Jesus Christ, 
the Head of the Church and her King. 


Thus John Calvin, to whom all 
Presbyterians trace their heritage, 
spoke of the marks of the Church as 
the preaching of the Word in its 
purity, the proper administration of 
the sacraments, and discipline. In each 
case the Word of God, the scepter 
by which the risen Christ rules, is 
supreme over preaching, over sacra- 
ments, and over life. 


Taking its cue from Calvin, Presby- 
terianism, while bearing a strong and 
positive witness, has always been in 
the forefront of ecumenical activity. 
It has recognized that the Church of 
Jesus Christ is one and has the obliga- 
tion to strive toward a visible mani- 
festation of this unity. Thus the Pres- 
byterian and Reformed Churches con- 
tinue to furnish leadership at every 
level of the ecumenical undertaking, 
in faithfulness both to their own con- 
fession and to the wider obligation of 
the Church’s calling. 


—JAMES I. MCCORD 
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At Montreat 


The Historical Foundation 





Presbyterian SURVEY 





“a 


Ox OF THE world’s great collections 
of Presbyterian and Reformed litera- 
ture is found within the bounds of the 
Southern Presbyterian Church. The 
Historical Foundation of the Presby- 
terian and Reformed Churches is 
located at Montreat, N. C., in an im- 
pressive rock structure as fireproof as 
modern construction methods cap 
make it. 

A copy of the King James Version 
of the Bible dated 1611. An illuminated 
copy of the Vulgate printed in Latin 
and dated 1478. The earliest Eng- 
lish translation of Calvin’s Institutes 
printed in 1561. These are but three of 
the priceless treasures housed in the 
beautiful two-story building costing 
over $110,000. 

Accumulation of historical materials 
began with Dr. S. M. Tenney in the 
early years of this century. What had 
been the Presbyterian Historical So- 
ciety of the Sy nod of Texas became 
the Historical Foundation when the 
General Assembly took it over in 
1926 and incorporated it under the 
laws of North Carolina. For many 
years the Foundation was housed on 
the ground floor of Assembly Inn in 
Montreat. Late in 1954 the new build- 
ing was opened. 

The Foundation is chartered as “a 
religious and educational institution 
eperated by the General Assembly of 
the Presbyterian Church, U. S., to 
collect, preserve and promote the use 
of materials relating to the Presby- 
terian and Reformed Churches of the 
world.” 

What do these materials consist of? 
Dr. Thomas H. Spence Jr., the Foun- 
dation’s director, groups the posses- 
sions in three categories. 





“G a Aboot 
torical Foundation, American 
$846,581 in this year’s budget. 
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first is ON THE HISTORICAL FOUNDATION, 


THE MUSEUM 


The museum materials are to be 
seen just inside the entrance to the 
building. In addition to the early 
Bibles, there are such articles as the 
early pulpit of Bethany Church near 
Statesville, N. C., made in 1777; a 
communion table and benches from 
the Salem Black River Church near 
Mayesville, S. C.; a funeral bier dat- 
ing from early days from Romney, 
W. Va.; many old silver communion 
articles and communion tokens. 

“The heart of the Foundation” is 
the archives which number more than 
5,000 volumes. Records of General As- 
semblies, synods, presbyteries, local 
churches, interdenominational organi- 
zations, pictures, and biographical data 
make up one of the largest collections 
available anywhere. Items on the Pres- 
byterian Church, U. S., total 2,800 
volumes; on the Presbyterian Church, 
USA, 625. Eleven other denominations 
are represented, as well as Presbyterian 
from other countries. 


THE LIBRARY 


Third division is the library con- 
taining 35.000 volumes on some phase 
of Church history and _ particularly 


Presbyterian and Reformed Church 
history. 

One entire room in the Foundation 
is devoted to what is known as “The 
History of Churches and Women’s 
Work.” For 25 years the Women of 
the Church have been compiling these 
histories which now number 1,158 
volumes mentioning approximately 
3,000 churches. All of our churches 
are urged to send copies of their 
church history to this library. An- 
other section of the library is devoted 
to Church papers, and there are com- 
plete files of some which have now 
gone out of existence. 

Trustees of the Foundation, in their 
report to the 1955 General Assembly, 
stated: “We particularly desire to pay 
tribute to the excellent work done by 
the staff at Montreat under the able 
direction of Dr. Thomas H. Spence 
Jr. We recognize the fact that Dr. 
Spence is largely responsible for the 
raising of money to erect our new 
building and for the planning of this 
structure, which is, we believe, one 
of the finest, if not the finest, building 
anywhere dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of Church records of great his- 
torical value. All members of our 
great Church are invited to visit the 
Historical Foundation in Montreat.” 











How Do We Give? we eee L 
ember Local Church Benev es Mis 
SEVENTH DAY ADVENTISTS $173.9 33.58 140.38 32.78 
PRESBYTERIAN, U. S. 75-54 58.07 17.45 3-36 
PRESBYTERIAN, U.S.A. 61.47 51.26 10.21 2.28 
EPISCOPAL 51.84 39.04 12.79 1.53 
SOUTHERN BAPTIST 42.17 34.87 7.30 1.44 
METHODIST 37-53 31.83 5-70 1.23 
DISCIPLES OF CHRIST 34-77 29.37 5.39 1.17 





The Seventh Day Adventists, with one-third our membership, 

gave more than three times as much for world missions as we 

did in 1954 (all of these figures are for that year). Their 285,778 

— gave $9,368,260 for missions. Our 784,050 people gave 
$2,631,937 for missions. 
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GENERAL ASSEMBLY’S TRAINING SCHOOL 


Prepares for Christian service in religious education. Bible teaching, missions, and 
church music. Courses leading to master’s and bachelor’s degrees. 


Accredited by 


Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, and 
American Association of Schools of Religious Education. 


CHARLES E. S. KRAEMER, President, 3400 Brook Road, Richmond 27, Va. 


Selhraven College 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


WRITE TO 
McFERRAN CROWE, President 


A Four Year Coeducational College Owned by the Synod of Mississippi. 








* High academic standards 
* Strong in the faith 
* Select student body 


* Fine program of recrea- 
tion and activities 


*% Reasonable in cost 














Serving the Church and the Nation 
by 
Training Youth for Christian Leadership 


STILLMAN COLLEGE 


A General Fund Agency of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S. 


P. O. Drawer 483 Tuscaloosa, Ala. 








PEACE COLLEGE 
Christian in Character and Ideals 
Fully accredited junior college and two-year 


QUEENS COLLEGE 
Charlotte, North Carolina 
1956-1957 Centennial Year 


eee , ' high school. Transfer, terminal courses. 
hae sane. keipes 3. eS ee ae “ full Varied curriculum : Liberal arts, music, art, 
accreditation . . . Presbyterian Church affiliation. laboratory sciences, home economics, secre- 


Edwin R. W alker, President — 


~ FLORA ‘MACDONALD COLLEGE 


“For over half a century producing 
women of superior qualities.” 
Marsua.t Scorr Woopson 
President 


Red Springs, N. C. 
MONTREAT COLLEGE 


Senior College Courses, Emphasis on Christian 
Living and Service 
Also Two-Year Business Course 
Beautiful Buildings and Grounds in 
estern North Carolina 
Cost low enough for any parents to give their 
daughter a Christian education 
For further information write: 


J. RUPERT McGREGOR, President 
Montreat, N. C. 


plan dormitory available. Scholarships, stu- 
dent work program. On main highway, air, 
rail routes. Visitors invited. Catalog. 


William C. Pressly, President 
Box P, Peace College Raleigh, N. C. 





Dev eloping the Full Capacity 
of Mind, Body, and Soul 





PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 


Marshall W. Brown, President, Clinton, S. C. 








KING COLLEGE 


Presbyterian * Coeducational « Founded 1867 
Sound liberal education under vigorous Chris- 
tian influences. Fully accredited. Four-year 


For the best in education 


SOUTHWESTERN offers: 














tarial. Small classes, friendly faculty. Guid- | 
ance. Social, cultural, athletic program. Suite- | 


| 
Presbyterian, 





THE EDUCATED WOMAN 


. is one of the strongest forces for 
good in our national life today. 
It is Christian liberal education, not nar- 
row specialization, that has developed her 
abilities and insights. 
Through 67 years, Agnes Scott College 
has maintained a unique union of fine 
scholarship and genuine religious faith. 


Affiliated with The Presbyterian Church, 
U.S. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 
Decatur, Georgia 


LEES-McRAE COLLEGE 


“Your vacation at 
Pinnacle Inn 





helps 

educate 

a student 

at Lees-McRae 
College.” 


Banner Elk, 
North Carolina 





MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE 


Fully accredited four-year liberal arts college 
for Women. A.B. degree. Broad curriculum, 
small classes. Fourteen majors including music, 
art, Bible, dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 
school education. 112th year. Competitive 


| scholarships. Catalog. 


MARY BALDWIN COLLEGE Dept. S, Staunton, Ya. 





DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 


four-year liberal arts college, co- 


educational. Fully accredited. Beautiful location, 
friendly Christian atmosphere, Air Force, 
R.O.T.C. Prepare for teaching, business, engi- 


pec ny all professions. 





DAVID K. ALLEN, President 
Elkins, W. Va. 





y= Educational Excellence. Moderate 


~ charges. Endowed. Christian em- 

phasis. A.A. and A.S. d 
Graduates transfer to best co leges 
as juniors. Professor for ten 


students. Personal attention. Scien- 

tific tests. Athletics. Two-year busi- 
ness course. _mepeninay department with grades 
11 and 12. Member So. Assn. of Colleges and 
Secondary Schools. Summer school June 9. 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 
Maxton, NortH CaRro.ina 





“Education has always yielded her best 
fruit when associated with religion.” 





Personal contact with eminently qualified faculty 
Christian influence of a Church College... 
Distinctive four year program leading to degrees 
of Bachelor of Arts, Science, and Music. 
For information write: Office of Adminissions 
SOUTHWESTERN AT MEMPHIS 
Memphis 12, Tennessee 
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DAVIDSON COLLEGE 


Joun R. CunnincHAM 
President 
Davidson, North Carolina 


liberal arts, sciences, business, education. | 


FQUR TYPES OF SCHOLARSHIPS: Com- | 
petitive, Academic, Grant in Aid, Remunera- 
tive Work. 60-acre campus. Athletics. 
Dormitories. Summer session. Board, art tui- | 
tion $795. Catalog and illustrated booklet. | 
R.T.L. Liston, President, Box S, Bristol, Tenn. 
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COMMUNITY DELINQUENCY ——— 


(From page 45) directly with the delinquent 
boy and girl. These agencies are the police, the deten- 
tion home, the juvenile court, and the training school 
or reformatory. 

Christian citizens should be concerned that each of 
these agencies and institutions is provided with adequate 
facilities and properly staffed personnel. Members of 
the Church should consider service on such agencies as 
a Christian vocation, manifesting Christ’s love for the 
least of these His brethren. 


e. WHOLESOME ENVIRONMENT. 


(1) In some communities there are slum areas which 
constitute a threat to the physical and moral welfare of 
the entire community. The average American com- 
munity today will respond to a call for the welfare of 
people when confronted with the facts. Again and 
again, slum clearance has had its inception with an 
aroused individual. 


(2) Many communities have unwholesome places 
where youth as well as adults gather. They constitute 
public nuisances and in some instances openly defy the 
law. If allowed freedom the entire community w ill be 
affected by these danger spots. Every individual has a 
responsibility in helping to remove these antisocial es- 
tablishments. 


f. Pustic Orrice AND Service. There come times 
when a Christian must accept public office if he is to 
accept his full social responsibility. It is easy to criticize 
those who are in public office. Unless, however, an in- 
dividual is willing to consider the claims of public office 
upon himself or to be active in placing capable and 
dedicated leaders in places of responsibility, he has little 
right to criticize those who are in public office. 


This report has dealt not so much with specifics in 
solving community delinquency as with those factors 
which determine which way a community will go. Any 
particular community usually will be what Christian 
citizens want it to be. In the last analysis the com- 
munity is determined by the vision and dedication of 
the Church. No one of us can evade this responsibility. 

END 





THE PLACE OF MUSIC 


(From page 33) vitality of religion, and 
this should be to us a warning as well as a guiding 
beacon. 

A. complete ministry of music, then, will take into 
account all of the needs and all of the possibilities in 
this area. 

This brief report does not say the final word on many 
aspects of a large and complex subject; indeed, the final 
word can never be spoken as long aS we are working 
creatively in an ever-changing situation. We are grati- 
fied that our Assembly, through the Board of Christian 
Education, is taking steps to give more direction in 
music on a denomination-wide scale, and that we have 
had the opportunity to share in the basic thinking and 
over-all planning for the future ministry of music in 
our Church. END 
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First Evangelical United Brethren Church of Santa Anna, Calif., won 
first prize in the combined master plan category in annual competition 
sponsored by Church Architectural Guild of America. Dr. Arland A. 


Dirlam was chairman of jury. 








Your nearest mailbox 
can serve you as 
a Branch of Georgia’s 


Oldest Federal 


Smart executives, trust officers and individuals in 
more than forty states throughout the nation have 
Savings and Investment Accounts with us. Yes, the 
good word is spreading. You can save by mail, add 
to your account and handle withdrawal by mail. 


NOW PAYING 342% PER ANNUM 


Member Federal Home Loan Bank System 
Member Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Corporation 


Fulton County Federal 


Main Office—26 Pryor Street, N. E., Atlanta, Georgia 
Buckhead and East Point Branches 
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LOCATION and NAME of CHURCH 


Synod of Oklahoma 


Duncan, First 
Mangum, First 
Oklahoma City, St. Andrews 


Synod of South Carolina 


Belton, Belton 

Clover, Bethel 

Filbert, Filbert 
Florence, Bethesda 
Florence, Hopewell 
Hamer, Kentyre 

Iva, Good Hope 
Jonesville, Fairforest 
Kershaw, First 
Lancaster, First 

Pacolet, Pacolet 
Pineville, Pineville Chapel 
St. Stephen, St. Stephen 


Synod of Tennessee 


Covington, Mt. Carmel 
Memphis, Curry Memorial 
Nashville, West Nashville 
Nashville, Woodland 
Spring Hill, First 
Woodbury, Woodbury 


Synod of Texas 


Amarillo, Southern 
Cisco, First 

Dallas, St. Mark 
Grapevine, First 

Hurst, St. Philip 
Odessa, First 

Pecos, First 

Roanoke, First 

San Angelo, St. Andrew 
San Saba, New Hope 
Taft, First 
Weatherford, Grace-First 


Synod of Alabama 


Albertville, First 

Auburn, First 

Bessemer, North Highlands 
Nixburg, Nixburg 

Selma, Woodland Heights 


Synod of Appalachia 
Alcoa, Tenn., Trinity Church : 
Big Stone Gap, Va., Big Stone Gap | 
Black Mountain, N. C., Black Mountain 
Bristol, Va., Lippincott 
Chattanooga, Tenn., Brainerd 
Chattanooga, Tenn., St. Elmo 


Synod of Arkansas 


Magnolia, First 
Marvel, First 


Synod of Florida 
DeLand, First 
Gainesville, Kanapaha 
Hialeah, First 
Orlando, Calvary 
Panama City, St. Andrews 
Tampa, Forest Hills 
Wauchula, First 


Synod of Georgia 
LaGrange, Dallas 
Rockmart, Rockmart : ; 
Stone Mountain, Memorial Drive 


Synod of Kentucky 
Bellefonte, Community 
Covington, Madison Avenue 
Greenville, First 
Rockport, Rockport 
Springfield, First 
Union, Union 


Synod of Louisiana 
Bay Springs, Miss., Gavins Chapel 
Crowley, First 
Dixie, Dixie 
Jennings, First 
Shreveport, First 
Shreveport, Broadmoor 


Synod of Mississippi 


Courtland, Courtland 
Magnolia, Magnolia 


Synod of Virginia 

Altavista, Altavista 

Callaway, Piedmont 

Charlottesville, First 

Danville, Burton Memorial 

Farmville, Brown’s Chapel 

Farmville, Cumberland Ch. & Guinea 
Outpost 

Forest, Academy 

Greenfield, Rockfish 

Keyser, W. Va., Keyser 

Lawrenceville, Lawrenceville 

Madison, Madison 

Norfolk, Calvin 

Springfield, Grace 

Warwick, Hidenwood 

Washington, D. C., Church of the 
Pilgrims 

Waynesboro, Hermitage 

Winchester, Opequon 

Winchester, Round Hill 

Winchester, Sunnyside 

Woodstock, Woodstock 


Synod of West Virginia 
Jeckley, Beckley 
Bramwell, Bramwell 
Huntington, Highlawn 
Huntington, Spring Valley 
Ragland, Scarlet Glen 
Rock, Lakeview 


Synod of Missouri 


California, First 

Festus, First 

Kansas City, Northminster 
Malden, First 

Pleasant Hill, First 


Synod of North Carolina 


Relmont, First 

Carolina Beach, Carolina Beach 
Chapel Hill, Chapel Hill 
Cramerton, Cramerton 
Fayetteville, Highland 
Fayetteville, Village 
Garland, Stafford Memorial 
Greensboro, Bessemer 
Havelock, Trinity 
Hickory, Belk Memorial 
Hickory, Sweetwater 
Polkton, Hawley Memorial 
Sparta, Sparta 
Wadesboro, First 

Wendell, Wendell 
Wilmington, First 
Wilmington, Oak Grove 
Winston-Salem, Highland 
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NEWS OF 
MISSIONARIES 


MISS ELIZABETH TEMPLETON of our 
Congo Mission is in this country on 
her regular furlough, marking the end 
of her first term on the field. She is a 
medical technician connected with 
the laboratory work at Bulape. While 
on furlough Miss Templeton is with 
her parents in North Little Rock, 
Ark. 

MISS ADENA DUGGAN, for the past 
three years a teacher of missionaries’ 
children at Central School in the 
Congo, visited points of interest in 
Europe and the Holy Land before 
arriving in the United States on fur- 
lough. 

Miss Duggan is a native of Macon, 
Georgia, and a member of the 
Waynesboro Presbyterian Church, 
Waynesboro, Ga. 

REV. AND MRS. E. H. GARTRELL, JR., and 
family of our West Brazil Mission 
returned to Brazil in April. 

The Gartrell’s have been in the 
United States since December 1954. 
Mr. Gartrell has been serving as an 
evangelistic missionary in Brazil since 
1951 and has been principally active 
in frontier work in some of the in- 
terior towns. 

MISS MARGARET LISTON has returned 
to Congo following her regular fur- 
lough in this country. She has served 
in the Belgian Congo since 1924. Most 
of her time is devoted to teaching 
nursing to both men and women and 
supervising their work. During the 
past year she has been working on a 
textbook on nursing. While serving 
at Bibanga and Lubondai, Congo, she 
finds time for doing personal work 
among the patients in the hospital and 
has taught a women’s Bible class and 


a Sunday school class for teen-age 
girls. 
REV. AND MRS. JOHN 0. BARKSDALE 


and family have returned to our Japan 
Mission. They have been in Japan 
since 1951 but they came to the 
United States in the summer of 1954. 
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When your church, school or 
club needs folding banquet 
tables, be sure to see the mag- 
nificent MIDWEST Line before 
you buy. No other table offers 
you so many value-packed 
features at true budget prices. 
Write for FREE catalog, today! 
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By JACOB M. LASHLY 


St. Louis, Missouri 


M AKING A WILL is a unique and a 
stimulating experience. The 
contemplation of such a step 
involves a new look at one’s self in 
the light of those whom we expect to 
survive us, A will speaks from the 
moment of death of the testator and 
constitutes the last revealing expres- 
sion of his personality which he will 
ever be privileged to project upon this 
earth. Modesty, vanity, prejudice, fear, 
strong family pride and affection, a 
sound sense of justice as between per- 
sons in equal positions, excessive tax- 
consciousness—may be an often are 
written into the will. 

An older man of my acquaintance, 
absorbed throughout his active life in 


business problems, had grown to con- 
sider his wife as an uninspiring bur- 
den rather to be endured than en- 
joyed. Suddenly he discovered that 
she would be entitled to one-half of 
his entire estate as her absolute prop- 
erty upon his death. Moreover, this 
portion would be exempt from Fed- 
eral estate taxes. The effect of this 
discovery was surprising. He began 
to look upon her with a new and 
aroused interest. The event created an 
unbelievable revolution in her posi- 
tion. Quite suddenly she had become 
an important person in his life and 
affairs. 


RECIPIENTS 


One of the very first questions 
which the testator must decide is to 


whom to leave his property. Those 
having dependents will feel an obliga- 
tion to continue their support. Even 
this procedure sometimes creates new 
problems. Children of tender age may 
be endowed so generously by their 
deceased father or mother that they 
may never learn to work or even ac- 
quire a dependable education. It is a 
strange and unaccountable fact that so 
small a percentage of Christian people 
and church members leave legacies to 
their churches, and, surprisingly, this 
is true among substantial givers and 
faithful supporters of the church’s 
work. Does this mean that the church 
has served its entire purpose for its 
members during their lives? Or is it 
to be supposed that the church will 
not need anything after its present 
members have gone? 


The balance of property is now swinging from the hands 
of a few very wealthy people to the large middle 
group. These have a new responsibility to let their 
stewardship live after them. How better than 
to remember the church in their wills? 
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We Are Stewards in the 


Distribution of Accumulated Wealth 


Practically every Protestant denomination in the United States is participat- 
ing this year in a united emphasis on “Remember the Church in Your Will” 
in an effort to remind us that we are stewards in the distribution of accumu- 
lated wealth, as well as in the earning and spending of our incomes. 

The General Council of the Presbyterian Church, U. S. through its Steward- 
ship Department is vitally concerned with this phase of Stewardship Pro- 
motion, and urges that the matter presented in the accompanying article be 
given careful and prayerful consideration. Information concerning the Pres- 
byterian Foundation, the General Assembly’s agency for the handling of 
trust funds, or information about any particular Board, Agency, or Institu- 
tion will be gladly furnished to anyone desiring it. 


B. S. Hodges, Jr., 


Associate Secretary 
The General Council 





One of the difficult problems as- 
sociated with will-making arises when 
a late thinker decides to make his will 
on the very eve of his approaching 
death. It may be that his lawyer will 
be called to his home or to the hospi- 
tal in the night. Of course, the mind 
of the sick or injured person may be 
perfectly sound so far as concerns his 
knowledge of his property, its loca- 
tion and probable value, and the names 
and relationship of the natural objects 
of his bounty. This is all that is re- 
quired to admit the will to probate. 


Yet the very circumstances of the 
emergency may make the whole 
transaction fall far short of what the 
testator would have done had he at- 
tended to it in a normal and unhur- 
ried manner. 


NEW FORTUNES 


The accumulation of great fortunes 
in the industrial revolution in Amer- 
ica caused a change in the forms and 
purposes of will-making. For the first 
time in the history of the race, testa- 
tors, having fortunes so large that 
their disposition upon death became a 
grave problem, began to distribute 
them in public benefactions. Carnegie 
libraries, Rockefeller churches and in- 
stitutions of culture, Ford Foundation 
endowments, to name a few, illustrate 
the new concept of the responsibilities 
which the holders of great wealth 
were beginning to feel. 

But in the more recent economic 
revolution another change has come. 
Great fortunes cannot again be ac- 
quired by single individuals because 
of income taxes, and those which al- 
ready have been amassed and not 
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turned over to benevolent founda- 
tions are being broken up by death 
taxes. The governmental purpose in 
this is twofold: revenues for enor- 
mously expanded services of the gov- 
ernment to the people, and social 
control. 


MIDDLE INTERESTS 


The balance of property is swing- 
ing to the large middle group. Hun- 
dreds of corporations performing the 
manufacturing, processing, and com- 
mercial work of the nation are owned 
by stockholders in every home and 
hamlet in the land. General Motors 
has 460,000 and U. S. Steel, 225,000 
stockholders. These vast wealth con- 
centrations are being operated by 
managers and experts, whose employ- 
ers are distributed throughout all of 
the social levels of America. 

These are they who now must sup- 
port and nourish the educational and 
religious institutions which no longer 
can look to the captains of industry 
or the barons of finance for endow- 
ments or for current support. 

Here is a responsibility which has 
shifted from the few to the many. 
The time is extremely critical and 
those to whom this stewardship has 
been given must come quickly to 
understand the situation and to act 
with vision and inspired purpose. 

Communism, as a belief and a social 
purpose, imposed by ruthless tech- 
niques of force and fear must be met 
and recognized as the greatest chal- 
lenge to, and at once the greatest op- 
portunity for, the religious people of 
the world since the dawn of Chris- 
tianity. Christian faith must be dif- 
fused, not for itself alone, but to con- 





solidate and keep alive what Lincoln 
called “the principle it lives by, for 
man’s vast future.” 

The church lifted mankind out of 
barbarism and without it society 
would soon relapse into that condi- 
tion. No more convincing proof of 
this is needed than the brutality and 
lethal conspiracies which are the 
manifest fruits of godless Commu- 
nism. 


TAX RELIEF 


The Federal Government has made 
provision in its tax program for the 
support of religious, educational, and 
charitable institutions. There is com- 
plete exemption from taxes of be- 
quests to religious causes, The 20 per 
cent deduction on taxable income for 
charitable contributions was increased 
by Act of Congress in 1954 to 30 per 
cent, where the extra ro per cent con- 
sists of contributions to a church or 
association of churches, a tax-exempt 
educational institution, or an exempt 
hospital. Truly tithing has been made 
easy. 


ENDLESS BLESSING 


To whom, or to what, then, shall a 
Christian leave his estate? 

Henry Shaw of St. Louis, in his will 
made in 1885, said that he “desired 
specially to carry out and provide for 
certain objects which have been the 
subject of thought, and labour, and 
care for many years past, more effec- 
tually than I have hereto done.” He 
provided and endowed “Shaw’s Gar- 
den” for the people of his city and 
for the world, as a perpetual expres- 
sion of his love of beauty in nature. 


A bequest to a church endowment 
fund is like that. The tax-free gift is 
gathered up with others and admin- 
istered by successive Boards of the 
church; the income is poured into the 
stream of the church’s benevolences 
in perpetuity. On through the years 
after the testator has gone, his con- 
tribution, be it great or small, will 
take his place in the work which he 
wanted done. 

The Church is the central figure in 
the life of free and godly people 
everywhere. It is the only effective 
instrument for spreading the divine 
precepts of religion and morality and 
showing the way to the good life. The 
Church must carry on—it is the Chris- 
tian’s heritage; it should have a place 
in his will. END 
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—— WORLD MISSIONS 


(From page 40) is still 39 short of 
the all-time high of 516 in 1926, when 
the Church membership was barely half 
the present membership. 

A special feature of the meeting 
was an address by Dr. J. O. Reavis, 
retired secretary of the Executive 
Committee of Foreign Missions. 





@ OTHER ACTIONS INCLUDED: 


Nomination of Dr. D. J. Cumming, 
educational secretary, to membership 
on the Board of Directors of pressy- 
TERIAN SURVEY, replacing Mrs. Leigh- 
ton M. McCutchen, now secretary of 
the Board of Women’s Work. ~ 

Presentations of an after-dinner cof- 
fee service to Mrs. McCutchen on 
behalf of members of the Board, and 
of a desk pen set on behalf of staff 
members were made by Mrs. H. C. 
Bleckschmidt and Dr. C. Darby Ful- 
ton. A special resolution of apprecia- 
tion for Mrs. McCutchen’s eight years 
of work with the Board was presented 
by Dr. Frank Alfred Mathes, and 
voted by the Board. 

The Board expressed its warmest 
affection and appreciation to DR, AND 
MRS. ROY CLEVELAND, now on fur- 
lough, who will retire June 1, 1956, 
from service in Africa. The Cleve- 
lands have completed 4o years of 
work in the Congo. 

A special appropriation of $12,000 
was voted to assist in building a new 
dormitory-auditorium- -chapel building 
at the Campinas Presbyterian Semi- 
nary in Brazil. Rapid increase in the 
number of ministerial students, from 
67 to 92 this year, has made the new 
building urgently necessary. Other 
funds for the building will come from 
—— and U.S.A. Presbyterians. 

James I. McCord, dean of 
Plos Seminary, was invited by the 
Board to serve as visiting professor 
during July and August at the Cam- 
pinas and Recife Seminaries. 

The resignation of Miss MILDRED 
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ROMER, missionary to Brazil, who is to 
marry in that country, was accepted 
effective July 1. The Board accepted 
with regret, and with expressions of 
appreciation for her services. 

The approaching marriage of two 
other missionaries was also reported 
to the Board. Miss JANET TALMAGE, 
evangelistic missionary, and DR. FRANK 
G. KELLER, medical missionary, both 
at Chunju Station, Korea, announced 
their engagement in a letter to the 
Board. 

Continued progress on plans for 
summer work and travel projects to 
the mission fields in Latin America 
was reported by the Home Base Com- 
mittee. For the Ecuador Work Camp, 
the Department of Campus Christian 
Life, Board of Christian Education, 
was designated to select the two rep- 
resentatives from this Church. Con- 
cerning the Mexico Service Project, 
to be held in Teloloapan for Presby- 
terian students from Texas A&M Col- | 
lege, 


Rev. Jack McClendon, missionary at 


that station, had been named director. | 
Concerning the Youth Caravan to | 


Mexico, for the representatives of 
each Synod’s Young People’s Council 
the committee reported that Rev. and 
Mrs. J. R. Hollandsworth will direct. 

In connection with his report on 
Overseas Relief and Inter-Church 
Aid, Mr. Freeland called attention of 
the Board to urgent need for addi- 
tional relief clothing and blankets, as 
the result of the exhaustion of Church 
World Service’s European and ware- 
house stocks. The worst winter in 
200 years in Europe placed this severe 
drain on available supplies of relief 
goods and funds, and replacement is 
urgently needed. 
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All roads can lead 
to Christian service 


After high school, what? Vital to the 
future of the individual, the community 
and the church is the decision that each 
young person will make concerning 
lifework. 


Any worthy work can be a divine calling 


God does 


lawyers, or mechanics, or teachers, or full time church 


not intend that all men be farmers, or all 


workers. To each man he has given particular talents, 
to be used to the glory of God and service of man. 


It is fundamentally important that young people dis- 
cover the work which is their Christian calling. Young 
people are the most precious of all potentials. ‘They can 
be rendered no greater service than guidance into a 
lifework in which they can be successful and in which 
they can find satisfaction and happiness. 


Over one thousand Presbyterian churches are co-operat- 
ing in the Presbyterian Guidance Program to help 
young people find their personal calling. Vocational aids 
in local churches guide them in thinking through the 
opportunities in various occupations, their interests, and 
abilities. Personal reading supplements this program. 


Eight guidance centers at Presbyterian colleges provide 
professional testing and counseling to help discover 
special abilities. 


Many young people will find that their abilities make 
them potentially good college students. They should be 
encouraged to make the most of these talents. ‘The spe- 
cial opportunities of our Presbyterian colleges should 
be pointed out to them. Scholarships sponsored by your 
local church or aid from the Student Loan Fund may 
make a college education possible for those who could 
not otherwise attend. 


Give equal attention to those young people whose 
abilities point them to other areas of endeavor not re- 
quiring a college education. Help them to see the Chris- 
tian calling of this employment when performed in the 
spirit of Christ. 


For additional information and helps, write the Department of Christian Vocation, 
Division of Higher Education, Box 1176, Richmond 9, Va. 
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Survey Director Wins 
Churchman’‘s Award 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS—Dewitt Carter 
Reddick, acting director of the Uni- 
versity of Texas School of Journalism, 
Austin, has received the first Fair 
Award for Distinguished Churchman- 
ship in Texas. 

The award was presented by the 
Texas Council of Churches at its third 
annual meeting here. 


A member of University Presby- | 


terian Church in Austin, Dr. Reddick 
was that church’s first director of stu- 
dent work, serving for ten years with- 
out salary until a paid director was 
hired. He also has been an elder, Sun- 
day school superintendent, teacher of 
the church’s largest class and a mem- 
ber of several committees. It is said 
of Dr. Reddick that he never learned 
to say No to a call for Christian serv- 
ice. 

Dr. Reddick edited Church and 
Campus, the official study book for 
the Church’s 1956 emphasis on Chris- 
tian Higher Education. He likewise 
serves the Church as a member of 
PRESBYTERIAN SURVEY’s Board of Di- 
rectors. Having founded the Texas 
Presbyterian, official publication of 
the Synod of Texas, he now acts as 
advisory editor. 

The Fair Award has been established 
by the Fair Foundation of Tyler, 
Texas. Recipients will be selected an- 
nually on the basis of outstanding 
and dedicated service to the local 
church, his denomination’s program, 
interchurch activities and the wider 
community. 
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(From page 25) are permanent 
and without exception would seem to 
bar women, as women, from teaching 
or exercising authority among God’s 
people. In the past, taking these state- 
ments to be a rule without exception 
caused the Church to bar women 


from these types of service in the 
Church. 

On the other hand, the Bible de- 
clares that gifts of teaching and au- 
thority were given to certain women 
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by God. The inevitable inference, 
therefore, is that such gifts to women, 
as women, are not out of accord with 
God’s order of creation or His divine 
order for the Church. God is His own 
interpreter. 


OUR LINES OF CONSIDERATION 


1, Our solution must be found in ac- 
cord with the principle stated in the 
Confession of Faith (Ch. 1, sec. 9): 
“The infallible rule of interpretation 
of Scripture is the Scripture itself; and 
therefore, when there is a question 
about the true and full sense of any 
Scripture (which is not manifold, but 


by other places that speak more 


clearly.” 


2. We find it clearly and unmistak- 
ably stated in Scripture that God en- 
dowed at least some women for lead- 
ership among His people in Bible 


| days. The promise of Acts 2:17 is for 
| the Church. Therefore, we conclude 
| that what God has done, and _ has 
| promised to do (Acts 2:17), may be 
| done in our own day. God may endow 


women for service in His Church to- 
day. Whom He will call, and how 
many, and when and where, we do 


| not know. Only the Holy Spirit can 


say. We would infer, however, that 
the manner of calling women into 
service would be similar to that by 
which He has called men into His 
service. 

3. We are considering the position 


| of women in the Church. It is well to 


ask, “What is the Church?” In this 
connection, many are prone to think 
of it as a local organization having a 
pastor, elders, deacons, and members. 


NEGRO PREACHERS 


need and welcome sound Bible training. God 
is making a mighty impact on Negro churches 
through Carver trained pastors. Will you ask 





some prayer group to remember this work? 


CARVER BIBLE INSTITUTE, INC. 


Box 3, Station A Atlanta, Georgia 
Talmage Payne, Director 
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Such marks a church may have, but 
our Confession of Faith is closer to the 
New Testament when it declares (Ch. 
XXV, Sec. 2) “The visible church 
. consists of all those . . . that pro- 
fess the true religion together with 
their children. .. .” This is the Family 
of God. This is the Body of Christ. 
The question is, “In this Body of 
Christ, is the Holy Spirit calling 
women to positions of leadership and 
authority?” As we will point out 
shortly, women are today filling posi- 
tions of authority in our Southern 
Presbyterian Church, and are exercis- 
ing the gifts of spiritual teaching. 
Their exercise of authority is not lim- 
ited to power over just women and 
children any more than their teaching 
is so limited. That is, women in our 
Church are not just guiding and teach- 
ing children, or other women, but all 
of us are blessed by their work. 
4. It has been the tradition of our 
Church, however, that women should 
not be elected elders or deacons. The 
Scriptural basis for this tradition finds 
its strongest statement in the two pas- 
sages referred to above (I Cor. 14:34- 
35 “The women should keep silence 
in the churches,” and I Tim. 2:11-12 
“ .. 1 permit no woman to teach, or 
to have authority over man... .”) 
(RSV) These rules have been taken 
by many as without exception and 
permanently binding on God’s people. 
a. Can we say that it is in accord with 
God’s will that, without exception women 
must be quiet among the people of God, 
and that they must not teach or exercise 
authority among His people? Some may 
say if they wish, “God usually calls men 
to positions of leadership” (yet the Bible 
does not say so). But the Bible does say 
that He has called some women. The 
“rule” (if it is one) is not without ex- 
ception. God has called some women in 
the past. Will He do so today? Let us 
seek to avoid being in the position of 
making rules for our Church which 
would prevent the Holy Spirit calling to 
service those whom He desires. 
b. Are these words of Paul permanently 
binding upon the Church? Scripture rec- 
ords changes in leadership procedures as 
God’s people live in changing circum- 
stances. New ways of doing the same 
things are adopted to meet new condi- 
tions. ... 
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MINERALS and 


Safe High Potency Nutritional Formula 


25 proven ingredients—I] Vitamins (including Blood-building B,. 
and Folic Acid), 11 Minerals, Choline, Inositol, and Methionine 


NOW YOURS FREE 


O prove to you the re- 

markable advantages of 
the Vitasafe Plan... we will 
send you, without charge, a 
30-day free supply of high- 
potency VITASAFE C. F. 
CAPSULES so you can dis- 
cover for yourself how much 
healthier, happier and pep- 
@ pier you may feel after a few 
days’ trial! Just one of these 
capsules each day supplies 
your body with over twice 
the minimum adult daily re- 
quirement of Vitamins A, C and D... five times the 
minimum adult daily requirement of. Vitamin B-1 and 
the full concentration recommended by the National 
Research Council for the other four important vita- 
mins! Each capsule contains the amazing Vitamin 
B-12 — one of the most remarkably potent nutrients 
science has yet discovered — a vitamin that actually 
helps strengthen your blood and nourish your body 
organs by stimulating your bone marrow to produce 
more and more energy-bearing red corpuscles. 

And note this! The normal retail price of similar 
vitamin capsules would be $5.00. Yet now you get 
this 30-ddy supply of VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES 
without charge! And here’s why! 


Why We Make This Sensational Offer! 


We offer you this 30-day free trial of VITASAFE 
C. F. CAPSULES for just one simple reason. So 
many persons have already tried VITASAFE C. F. 
CAPSULES with such astounding results . .. so many 
people have already written in telling us how much 
better they felt after only a short trial. . that we 
are convinced you, too, may experience the same 
feeling of health and well-heing after a similar trial. 

In fact, we’re so convinced that we’re willing to 
back up our convictions with our own money. You 
don’t spend a penny for the vitamins! You don’t risk 
a thing! All the cost and all the risk are ours! 

In other words, we’re willing to give you a full 
30-day supply of our VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES 
for you to prove to your own satisfaction your body’s 
need for a comprehensive nutritional formula. 

And here’s just why we’re so confident these cap- 
sules can help provide new vigor and buoyancy and 
zest for living! 





Why YOU May Need These 
Safe High-Potency Capsules 
As your own doctor will tell you, scientists have 


VITASAFE CORP., Dept. 636 
43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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AMINO ACID 


discovered that not only is a 
daily minimum of vitamins 
and minerals, in one form or 





Have you been spend- 
ing up to $5.00 and 
more each month for 
your vitamins? Have 
you been “vitamin- 
hopping” from one 
formula to another, in 
a desperate search for 
the kind that will re- 
store the youthful feel- 
ing you want to have? 
Well, stop right now! 
Look at this amazing 
opportunity! and read 
this remarkable offer! 








another, absolutely indispen- 
sable for _— health... 
but some people actually need 
more than the average daily 
requirements established by 
the National Research Coun- 
cil. If you tire easily .. . if 
you work under pressure, or 
if you’re over 40 or sub- 
ject to the stress of travel, worry and other strains... 
then you may be one of the people who needs this extra 
supply of vitamins. In that case, VITASAFE.C. F. 
CAPSULES may be “just what the doctor ordered” — 
because they contain the most frequently recommend- 
ed food supplement formula for people in this cate- 
gory! These are safe high-potency capsules . . . and 
this nutritional formula has already helped thousands 
upon thousands of people who were run down, listless, 
and in-need of just the help this formula can provide! 


Potency and Purity GUARANTEED! 


In the column on the right you can see for yourself 
the exact oo contained in high potency 
VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES. Every one of these 
ingredients has been scientifically added to meet the 
requirements of people in need of a high-potency nu- 
tritional formula. And, as you probably know, the 
U. S. Government strictly controls each vitamin man- 
ufacturer and requires the exact quantity of each vita- 
min and mineral to be clearly stated on the label. 

This means that the purity of each ingredient, and 
the sanitary conditions of manufacture are carefully 
controlled for your protection! And it means that 
when you use VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES you can 


Fill Out This No-Risk 
Coupon Today! 


30 DAYS 
SUPPLY 










































Each Daily C. F. 
Capsule Contains: 
Vitamin A 
12,500 USP Units 
Vitamin D 
1,000 USP Units 
Vitamin C 75 mg. 
Vitamin Bi 5 mg 
Vitamin Be 2.5 mg. 
Vitamin Bo 0.5 mg. 
Vitamin Bie 1 meg. 
Niacin Amide 40 mg. 
Calcium 
Pantothenate 4 me. 
3 Vitamin E 21.U. 
Folie Acid 0.5 mg. 
Calcium 75 mg. 
Phosphorus 58 mg. 
tron 30 mg. 
Cobalt 0.04 mg. 
Copper 0.45 mg. 
Manganese 0.5 meg. 
Molybdenum 0.1 mg. 
lodine 0.075 mg. 
Potassium 2 me. 
Zine 0.5 meg. 
Magnesium 3 mg. 
Choline 
Bitartrate 31.4 
Inositol 15 mg 
di- Methionine 10 mg. 
Compare this 
formula with 
any other! 








be sure you're getting exactly what the label states... 
and that you’re getting pure ingredients whose bene- 
ficial effects have been proven time and time again! 
Not only that—you’re getting a month’s supply 
free of charge, so you can prove to yourself just how 
effective they may be for you! And now see what else 
you get — without the slightest risk on your part! 


Amazing New Plan Slashes Vitamin Prices in Half! 


With your free vitamins you will also receive com- 
plete details of an amazing new Plan that provides 
you regularly with all the vitamins and minerals you 
will need. By means of this Plan you can receive your 
vitamins and minerals factory-fresh, direct-to-you 
and at a saving of 60% off the regular retail price! 


Always Factory Fresh 

This means you will no oy have to go shopping 
around for vitamins or pay high retail prices. This 
Plan actually enables you to receive a 30-day supply 
of vitamins every month regularly, safely and factory- 
fresh for exactly $2.00 — or 60% lower than the usual 
retail price. BUT YOU DO NOT HAVE TO DECIDE 
NOW — you are under no obligation to buy anything 
from us whatsoever. 

Now here’s how ee can get this Free 30-day sup- 
ply, and learn all about this amazing new plan. 


Act At Once! 





Please send me free a 30-day supply of the proven VITASAFE CF (Com- 
prehensive Formula) Capsules, and full information about the VITASAFE 
plan. I am not under any obligation to buy any additional vitamins, and 
after trying my free sample supply, I will be given the opportunity to 
accept or reject the benefits and substantial savings offered by the VITA- 
SAFE Plan. In any case, the trial month’s supply of 30 VITASAFE 
Capsules is mine to use free. 


I ENCLOSE 25¢ (coins or stamps) to help pay for packing and postage. 
Name. 

Address. 

City. 








Zone State. 
NOTE: This offer is limited to those who have never before 
taken advantage of this generous trial. Only one trial 
supply per family. 
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Simply fill out the gm and send it in to us today. 
We'll rush re your free month’s supply of high 
potency VITASAFE C. F. CAPSULES along with 
information about the Plan. During your free trial 
period you can decide whether or not you want to 
enjoy the benefits and tremendous savings offered by 
the VITASAFE PLAN. In any case, the trial month’s 
supply of 30 VITASAFE Capsules is yours to use free. 

ow, since the supply of capsules that we can give 
away free is necessarily limited, we urge you to act 
at once. You risk nothing; the cost of the capsules is 
ours. So don’t miss out on this marvelous opportunity. 
Fill in the coupon now and send it today. 


CORP. 43 West 61st Street, New York 23, N. Y. 
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Conference 2 
Write | 
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© POPULAR PRESENTATIONS 
OF CHURCH EXTENSION WORK 


© CLASSES FOR URBAN 
AND RURAL MINISTERS 
AND LAY LEADERS 


© WOMEN’S STUDY CLASSES 


© VESPER SERVICES ie 
AND EVENING ADDRESSES 


© SECTION FOR YOUTH 


© SESSIONS OF HOME MISSION 
ASSOCIATION 


© PROGRAM FOR CHILDREN 


@ INTEREST GROUPS IN PHASES 
OF CHURCH EXTENSION 


© RECREATION FOR ALL AGES 


© PREVIEW SHOWING OF 
CHURCH EXTENSION FILMS 





